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PREFACE. 

Whether  there  was  a  poem  ever  written  that  there 
was  not  some  expression  in  it  similar  to  something  said 
by  some  other  of  the  past,  is  doubtful.  The  first  line 
of  Gray's  '* Elegy"  is  to  be  found  in  Dante's  ''Divine 
Comedy,"  from  which  he  may  have  taken  it,  or  he  may 
not;  if  he  did,  he  does  not  acknowledge  it.  There  are 
enough  like  expressions  in  the  books  written  since  the 
time  of  Homer  to  make  very  much  larger  books  than 
this,  but  to  compile  a  small  book  of  the  kind  is  a  diffi- 
cult task.  To  read  something  and  know  that  you  saw 
something  similar  somewhere  else  is  easy;  but  to  tell  just 
where  yon  saw  it  is  much  harder,  and  often  requires  a 
vast  amount  of  research.  This  book  differs  from  all 
other  books  of  quotations  in  that  the  extracts  on  the 
different  subjects  are  alike  or  very  similar. 
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^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoughtful  hearts 
Who  in  the  morn  have  bid  sweet  friends  farewell, 
And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far, 
That  seems  to  mourn  for  the  expiring  day. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 

This  said,  they  take  their  leave;  the  heralds  then 

By  blast  of  trumpet  give  commands,  that  all 
Stand  ready  under  arms  when  first  they  ken 

The  breaking  day,  to  storm  the  northern  wallt 

Brisk  was  the  tending  steeds  in  stall, 
Hamm'ring  of  armor,  trimming  of  the  crest. 

And  deep  the  hum  of  wassail,  till  the  call 
To  vespers,  and  still  Night,  the  friend  of  rest, 
Giving  new  truce  to  toil,  all  eyes  in  slumber  blest. 

— Tasso:    Jerusalem  Delivered. 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  soun^i. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore 
Swing  slow  with  sullen  roar. 

— Milton :     II  Penseroso. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea; 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

—Gray :    Elegy. 

November's  chill  blaws  loud  with  angry  sugh; 
The  short 'ning  winter's  day  is  near  a  close; 
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The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 

The  blackening  trains  of  craws  together  repose; 

The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary ,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  homeward  bend . 

— Burns:     Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

O'er  the  still  lake  the  bell  of  evening  tol'd. 

— S.  Rogers:    The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

So  passed  the  day,  the  evening  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm; 
E'en  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower. 
Enjoyed  and  blessed  the  lovely  hour. 

— Scott :     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

Soft  hour!  which  wakes  the  wish  and  melts  the  heart 
Of  those  who  sail  the  seas,  on  the  first  day 

When  they  from  their  sweet  friends  are  torn  apart; 
Or  fills  with  love  the  pilgrim  on  his  way 

As  the  far  bell  of  vesper  makes  him  start. 
Seeming  to  weep  the  dying  day's  decay; 

Is  this  a  fancy  which  our  reason  scorns.^ 

Ah!  surely  nothing  dies  but  something  mourns. 

— Byron :     Don  Juan . 

Solemnly,  mournfully. 

Dealing  its  dole, 
The  Curfew  Bell 

Is  beginning  to  toll. 

— Longfellow :     Curfew. 

Lucifer,  though  he  an  angel  were  and  not  man, 
Fell  from  high  degree  for  his  sinne  down  into  helle. 
Whereas  he  yet  is  inne. 

— Chaucer:     Canterbury  Tales. 
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Then  sighing  soft  awhile,  at  last  she  thus: 

0  lamentable  fall  of  famous  towne, 
Which  reign 'd  so  many  yeares  victorious, 

And  of  all  Asie  bore  the  soveraine  crowne. 
In  one  sad  night  consumed  and  throwen  downe; 
What  strong  hart,  that  heares  thy  haplesse  fate. 

Is  notenpierst  with  deepe  compassione, 
And  makes  ensample  of  man's  wretched  state, 
That  floures  so  fresh  at  morne,  and  fades  at  evening  late. 

— Spenser:    Faerie  Queene. 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him; 
And  the  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  aripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do,  I  have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth;  mj^  high  blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me, 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  you! 

1  feel  my  heart  new  open'd,  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors: 
There  is  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have; 
And  when  he  falls  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 

Never  to  hope  again. 

—Shakespeare:     K.  H.  VIII. 

To  Troy  I  still  will  give 
The  grace  of  slaughter,  till  at  fleet  their  bloody  feet 

arrive, 
Till  Phoebus  drink  the  western  sea,  and  sacred  Darkness 

throws 
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Her  sable  mantle  'twixt  their  points. 

— Homer:    Iliad,  Chapman's  Trans. 

The  Trojans   grieved  at  Phoebus'   fall,   which   all   the 

Greeks  desired, 
And  sable  night,  so  often  wished,  to  earth's  firm  throne 

aspired. 

—Homer:     Iliad,  C.  T. 

'Twas  night;  and  weary  Nature  lulled  asleep 
The  birds  of  air,  and  fishes  of  the  deepe. 
And  beasts  and  mortal  men:  The  Trojan  chief 
Was  laid  in  Tiber's  banks,  oppressed  with  grief, 
And  found  in  silent  slumber  late  relief. 
Then  through  the  shadows  of  the  poplar  wood 
Arose  the  father  of  the  Roman  flood. 

— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dry  den's  Translation.  Book  8. 

'Twas  night — and  weary  nature  sunk  to  rest 
The  birds,  the  breeding  flocks,  were  heard  no  more 
At  length,  on  the  cold  ground,  beneath  the  damp 
And  dewy  vaults,  fast  by  the  river's  brink, 
The  Father  of  his  country  sought  repose. 

— Virg-il:  Eneid,  Cowper's  Translation,  book  8. 

'Twas  night,  when  every  creature  void  of  cares. 
The  common  gift  of  balmy  slumber  shares; 
The  statues  of  the  Gods  (for  such  they  seemed). 
Those  Gods  whom  I  from  flaming  Troy  redeemed, 
Before  me  stood,  majestically  bright. 
Full  in  the  beams  of  Phoebe's  entering  light. 

— Virgil:    Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Now  night  had  shed  her  silver  dews  around. 
And  with  her  sable  wings  embraced  the  ground. 
When  love's  fair  Goddess,  anxious  for  her  son 
(New  tumults  rising  and  new  wars  begun). 
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Couched  with  her  husband,  in  his  golden  bed, 
With  these  alluring  words  invokes  his  aid. 
And,  that  her  pleasing  speech  his  mind  may  move, 
Inspires  each  accent  with  the  charm  of  love: 

— Virg-il:  Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

The  cables  crack,  the  sailors'  fearful  cries 
Ascend;  and  sable  night  involves  the  skies. 
And  heaven  itself  is  ravished  from  their  eyes. 

Virgil:  Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Night  with  sable  wings  involves  the  main; 
The  ruffling  winds  the  foamy  billows  raise; 
The  scattered  fleet  is  forced  to  several  ways. 
The  face  of  heaven  is  ravished  from  our  eyes, 
And  in  redoubled  peals  the  roaring  thunder  flies. 
— Virgil:  Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Now  was  the  day  departing,  and  the  air, 
Imbrown'd  with  shadows  from  their  toil  released. 

— Dante :  Divine  Comedy. 

Now  whenas  darksome  night  had  all  displayd 
Her  cole  blacke  curtein  over  brightest  skye; 

The  warlike  youthes  on  dainty  couches  la3'^d, 
Did  chace  away  sweet  sleep  from  sluggish  eye. 

To  muse  on  means  of  hoped  victory. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

He,  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre. 

And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe. 

To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth  full  steepe. 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  never  peepe, 

His  dwelling  is;  there  Tethys  his  wet  bed 

Doth  ever  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steepe 

In  silver  deaw  his  ever-drooping  head. 

While  sad  Night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth  spread. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 
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Night  fell;  and  ebon  darkness,  more  obscure 
Than  usual,  its  kind  shadows  round  us  spread. 

Tasso:    Jerusalem  Delivered. 

She  set  the  knights  ashore,  and  disappeared. 

Ere  they  could  take  farewell,  or  say,  she's  gone. 
Meanwhile  the  Night  her  sable  standard  rear'd, 

All  hues  and  objects  mingling  into  one. 

Long  o'er  those  waste  sands,  through  the  twilight  dun 
The  knights  gazed  anxious  to  discern  some  ray 

From  tower  or  cottage  shed  but  light  was  none. 
Nor  step  of  man,  nor  track  of  beast  astray. 
Nor  ought  beside  was  seen  that  might  direct  their  way, 

— Tasso:  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

'Tis  eve;   'tis  night;  a  holy  quiet  broods 
O'er  the  mute  world-winds,  waters  at  peace; 

The  beasts  lie  couched  amid  unstirring  woods. 
The  fishes  slumber  in  the  sounds  and  seas 
No  twitt'ring  bird  sings  farewell  from  the  trees, 

Hushed  is  the  dragon's  cry,  the  lions  roar; 
Beneath  her  glooms  a  glad  oblivion  frees. 

The  heart  from  care,  its  weary  labors  o'er. 

Carrying  divine  repose  and  sweetness  to  its  core. 

— Tasso:  Jerusalem  Delivered . 

When  the  night  on  silent  wings  arose. 
By  Peace  consorted  in  her  gentle  mood. 

And  dreams,  the  erring  pupils  of  repose, — 
With  Love's  divine  intelligence  endued. 

Their  Lady's  printless  path  they  secretly  pursued. 

— Tasso:  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Night  o'er  the  earth  her  solemn  mantle  throws; 
Home  to  their  several  tents  the  chiefs  of  state 
Return,  and  give  their  members  to  repose; 
But  Godfrey's  studious  mind  no  rest  in  slumber  knows. 

— Tasso:    Jerusalem  Delivered. 
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At  length  when  night  had  reached  her  deepest  noon 

And  lull'd  in  solemn  trance  all  things  around, 
Conquer'd  with  weariness,  in  softest  swoon 

His  vexing  mem'ries  and  regrets  he  drowned; 

Brief  languid  quiet  his  shut  eyelids  crown'd. 
And  a  benumbing  torpor  dull  but  dear. 

Its  soothing  coils  about  his  members  wound; — 
While  yet  he  slept,  a  sudden  voice  severe. 
Toned  like  the  thunder,  thus  resounded  in  his  ear. 

— Tasso:     Jerusalem  Delivered. 

The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks, — 'tis  very  late, 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest; 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good-night. 

— Shakespeare:    Venus  and  Adonis. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  tied 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth. 

— Shakespeare :     King  Henry  VI. 

Sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 

Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  the  day. 

— Shakespeare:     Lucreece. 

How  often  when  the  sun,  heaven's  brightest  birth, 
Hath  with  his  burning  fervour  cleft  the  earth, 
Under  a  spreading  elm  or  oak,  hard  by 
A  cool,  clear  fountain,  could  I  sleeping  lie. 

— Ben  Jonson :     The  Sad  Shepheixi. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liver}^  all  things  clad; 
Silence  accompanied;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale; 
tShe  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung; 
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Silence  was  pleased;  now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires;  Hesperus,  that  led 
The  starry  host,  rode  brightest,  till  the  morn, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerless  light, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw. 

— Milton:     Paradise  Lost. 

Through  the  rude  chaos  thus  the  running  light 
Shot  the  first  ray  that  pierced  the  native  night; 
Then  day  and  darkness  in  the  mass  were  mixed, 
Till  gather 'd  in  a  globe  the  beams  were  fix'd: 
Last  shone  the  sun,  who,  radiant  in  his  sphere, 
Illumined  heaven  and  earth,  and  roU'd  around  the  year. 

— Dryden:     Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 

Night,  sable  goddess  from  her  ebon  throne 

In  ray  less  majesty,  now  stretches  forth  her 

Leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 

Silence  how  dead!  and  darkness  how  profound! 

Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds,  Creation  sleeps! 

'Tis  as  the  genial  pulse  of  life  stood  still  and  Nature 

made  a  pause; 
An  awful  pause!  prophetic  of  her  end. 

— Young:     Night  Thoughts.  * 

'Twas  now  the  time  when  Phoebus  yielded  to  night, 
And  rising  Cynthia  sheds  her  silver  light, 
Wide  o'er  the  world  in  solemn  pomp  she  drew 
Her  airy  chariot,  hung  with  pearly  dew; 
All  birds  and  beasts  lie  hushed ;  sleep  steals  away 
The  wild  desires  of  men,  and  toils  of  day, 
And  brings,  descending  through  the  silent  air, 
A  sweet  forgetfulness  of  human  care. 

— Pope :     Thebais  of  Statins. 

For  you,  ye  fair,  I  quit  the  gloomy  plains, 
Where  sable  night  in  all  her  horror  reigns; 
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No  fragrant  bowers,  no  delightful  glades, 
Receive  the  unhappy  ghosts  of  scornful  maids. 

— Samuel  Johnson. 

Behind  me  now  lie  field  and  plain , 

As  night  her  veil  doth  o'er  them  draw, 

Our  better  soul  resumes  her  reign 
With  feelings  of  foreboding  awe. 

— Goethe:     Faust. 

The  sun  had  closed  the  winter  day, 
The  curlers  quit  their  roaring  play. 
An'  hunger'd  maukin'  ta'en  her  way 

To  kail-yards  green. 
While  faithless  snaws  ilk  betray 

Whar  she  has  been . 

— Burns:     The  Vision. 

Upwards  in  heaven,  with  noiseless  steps  ascending 
Comes  balmy  Night;  sweet  Love  her  footsteps  follows — 
To  all  be  rest  and  love: 
Phoebus  the  lover  rests. 

— Schiller:    Evening. 

Now  darkness  is  spreading: 

Now  quenched  is  the  light 
But  the  Burgher  undreading 

Looks  safe  on  the  night — 
Which  the  evil  man  watches  with  awe, 
For  the  eye  of  the  Night  is  the  Law! 

—Schiller:    The  Lay  of  the  Bell. 

It  is  the  time  when  Night  and  Day, 
In  equal  scales  contend  for  sway — 

Lone  on  her  rocky  steep. 
Lingers  the  girl  with  wistful  eyes 
That  watch  the  sun-steeds  down  the  skies, 

Careering  toward  the  deep. 
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Lulled  lay  the  smooth  and  silent  sea, 
A  mirror  in  translucent  calm, 
The  breeze,  along  that  crystal  realm, 
Unmurmuring,  died  in  balm. 

— Schiller :     Hero  and  Leander. 

Night  fell;  and  dark  and  darker  grew 

That  narrow  sea,  that  narrow  sky, 
As  o'er  the  glimmering  waves  we  flew; 
The  sea-bird  rustling,  wailing  by. 
— Samuel  Rogers:     The  Hig-hlands  of  Scotland. 
'Twas  Night;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  day  were  o'er. 

— Samuel  Rogers :    Italy. 


Twilight's  soft  dews  steal  o'er  the  village  green 
With  magic  tints  to  harmonize  the  scene. 
Stilled  is  the  hum  that  this  the  hamlet  broke. 
When  round  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  oak 
The  peasants  flocked  to  hear  the  minstrel  play. 
And  games  and  carols  closed  the  busy  day-. 

— Samuel  Rogers:     The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

Day  set  on  Norman's  castle  steep. 
And  Tweed's  fair  river,  broad  and  deep 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep, 
The  loop-hole  grates  where  captives  weep. 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep. 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 

— Walter  Scott:     Marmion. 

'Twas  sunset,  and  the  Rans  des  vaches  was  sung, 
And  lights  were  o'er  the  Helvetian  Mountains  flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 

— Campbell :     Theodoric. 
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Lol  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  lingering  light, 
And  day's  last  vestige  takes  its  silent  flight, 
Ko  more  is  heard  the  woodsman's  measured  stroke 
Which,  with  the  dawn,  from  yonder  dingle  broke; 
No  more,  hoarse  clamoring  o'er  the  uplifted  head, 
The  crows  assembling,  seek  their  wind-rock'd  bed. 
Still'd  is  the  village  hum, — the  woodland  sounds 
Have  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy  grounds. 
And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when  below, 
The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow; 
And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighted  rustic  late. 
Oft,  on  its  hinge,  rebounds  the  jarring  gate; 
Or,  when  the  sheep  bell,  in  the  distant  vale. 
Breathes  its  wild  music  on  the  downy  gale. 

— Henry  Kirk  White:     Clifton  Grove. 

Down  the  sultry  arc  of  day, 

The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their  way, 

And  eve  along  the  western  skies 

Sheds  her  intermingling  dyes. 

— H.  K.  White:     Description  of  a  Summer  Eve. 
'Twas  now  the  hour  when  Night  had  driven 
Her  car  half  round  yon  sable  heaven; 
Boo'ts,  only  seemed  to  roll 
His  artic  charge  around  the  pole; 
While  mortals,  lost  in  gentle  sleep, 
Forgot  to  smile,  or  ceased  to  weep; 
At  this  lone  hour,  the  Paphian  boy. 
Descending  from  the  realms  of  joy. 
Quick  to  my  gate  directs  his  course. 
And  knocks  with  all  his  little  force. 

— Byron :     Fi-om  Anacreon. 

'Twas  twilight  and  the  sunless  day  went  down 

O'er  the  waste  of  waters, — like  a  veil. 
Which,  if  withdrawn,  would  but  disclose  the  frown 

Of  one  whose  hate  is  mask'd  but  to  assail. 

— Byron:     Don  Juan. 
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The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains.     Beautiful! 
I  linger  yet  with  nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness, 
I  learn 'd  the  language  of  another  world. 

— Byron :    Manfred. 


'Tis  moonlight  over  Oman's  sea; 

Her  banks  of  pearl  and  palmy  isles 
Bask  in  the  night- beam  beauteously. 

And  her  blue  waters  sleep  in  smiles. 
'Tis  moonlight  in  Harmozia's  walls, 
And  through  her  Emir's  porphyry  halls. 
Where,  some  hours  since,  was  heard  the  swell 
Of  trumpet  and  the  clash  of  Zel, 
Bidding  the  bright-eyed  sun  farewell; 
The  peaceful  sun,  whom  better  suits 

The  music  of  the  bulbul's  nest. 
Or  the  bright  touch  of  lovers'  lutes. 

To  sing  him  to  his  golden  rest! 
All  hush'd — there's  not  a  breeze  in  motion. 
The  shore  is  silent  as  the  ocean . 

— Moore:    Lalla  Rookh. 


How  beautiful  this  night! 

The  balmiest  sigh. 

Which  vernal  zephyrs  breathe  in  evening  ear, — 

Were  discord  to  the  speaking  quietude 

That  wraps  this  moveless  scene.  Heaven's  ebon  vault,. 

Studded  with  stars  unutterabbly  bright. 

Through  which  the  moon's  unclouded  grandeur  rolls ^ 

Seems  like  a  canopy  which  love  has  spread 

To  curtain  her  sleeping  world. 

—P.  B.  Shelley:    Night. 
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And  then  came  the  laborers  home  from  the  fields,  and 

serenely  the  sun  sank 
Down  to  his  rest,  and  twilight  prevailed. 

— Long-fellow:     Evang-eline. 

Meanwhile  apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's 

embrasure, 
Sat  the  lovers,  and  whispered  together,  beholding  the 

moon  rise 
Over  the  pallid  sea  and  the  silvery  mist  of  meadows. 

— Longfellow:     Evangeline. 

Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket,  and  around 
His  burning  bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars, 
Here  will  1  lay  me  on  the  velvet  grass. 
That  is  like  padding  to  earth's  meagre  ribs, 
And  hold  communion  with  the  things  about  me. 

— O.W.Holmes:     Evening. 

And  the  gods  stood  upon  the  beach,  and  gazed. 
And  while  they  gazed,  the  sun  went  lurid  down 
Into  the  smoke-wrapt  sea,  and  night  came  on. 

— Matthew  Arnold:     Balder  Dead. 

The  evening  comes,  the  fields  are  still, 

The  tinkle  of  the  thirsty  rill. 

Unheard  all  day,  ascends  again; 

Deserted  is  the  half  mown  plain. 

Silent  the  swaths;  the  ringing  wain. 

The  mower's  cry,  the  dog's  alarms. 

All  housed  within  the  sleeping  farms. 

The  business  of  the  day  is  done. 

The  last-left  haymaker  is  gone. 

— Matthew  Arnold:   Bachanalia;  or  The  New  Age. 

Thus  would  he  sit  till  midnight  hushed  the  world; 
Save  where  the  beasts  of  darkness  in  the  brake 
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Crept  and  cried  out,  as  fear  and  hatred  cry, 

As  lust  and  avarice  and  anger  creep 

In  the  black  jungles  of  man's  ignorance. 

— Edwin  Arnold:  The  Light  of  Asia. 

Night,  clear  and  peaceful,  lay  upon  the  silent  valley 
whereon  naught  stirred  but  the  passing  moonlight  after 
the  shadows,  the  rushing  river,  the  rippling  ponds  like 
sheets  of  silver.  One  could  breathe  the  calm,  the  isola- 
tion, the  wonderful  repose  of  sleep  without  dreams. 

— Alphonse  Daudet:     Sapho. 

O  mind!  that  all  I  saw  has  kept 

Safe  in  a  written  record ,  here  thy  worth 

And  eminent  endowments  come  to  proof. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 

O  thought!  that  write  all  that  I  met 
And  in  the  tresorie  it  set 
Of  my  braine,  now  shall  men  see 
If  any  virtue  in  thee  bee. 

— Chaucer:     The  Temple  of  Fame. 

Most  sacred  fyre,  that  burnest  mightily  in  living  brests,. 

Ykindled  first  above-among  the  eternal  spheres 

And  lamping  sky. 

— Sx^enser:     Faerie  Queene. 

Already  these  ten  years  I  lead. 

Up,  down,  across,  to  and  fro, 
My  pupils  by  the  nose — and  learn, 

That  we  in  truth  can  nothing  know! 
This  in  my  heart  like  fire  doth  burn. 

— Goethe:     Faust. 

But  yesterday   the  word  of   Csesar   might  have   stood 

against  the  world , 
Now  lies  he  here  and  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

— Shakespeare :     Julius  Csesar. 
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Bui  yesterday  and  England  might  have  stood  against 
the  world,  now  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence. 

— William  Pitt:     Speech  on  the  American  Mar. 

"Tell  me,  has  thou  never  seen  a  play  in  which  kings, 
emperors,  popes,  lords  and  ladies  are  introduced  with 
divers  other  personages,  one  acting  the  ruffian,  another 
the  knave;  one  the  merchant,  another  the  soldier;  one  a 
designing  fool,  another  a  foolish  lover;  and  observed 
that,  when  the  play  is  done,  and  the  actors  undressed, 
they  are  all  again  upon  a  level?"  "Yes,  marry  have 
I,'*  quoth  Sancho.  "The  very  same  thing,  then,"  said 
Don  Quixote,  "happens  on  the  stage  of  this  world,  on 
which  some  play  the  part  of  emperor,  others  of  popes — 
in  short,  every  part  that  can  be  introduced  in  a  comedy; 
but  at  the  conclusion  of  this  drama  of  life,  death  strips 
us  of  the  robes  which  make  the  difference  between  man 
and  man,  and  leaves  us  all  on  one  level  in  the  grave." 

— Cervantes:  Don  Quixote. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  a  world,  Gratiano; 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

— Shakespeare:    The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

All  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  and  women 

merelj'  players. 

— Shakespeare :     As  You  Like  It. 

Fields  and  trees  will  teach  me  nothing,  but  man  \^ 

his  social  state  will:  the  beginning  of  his  knowledge  is 

to  know  himself  according  to  the  precept  of  the  Delphic 

oracle.  Know  thyself. 

— Socrates. 

"Consider  what  thou  art,  and  endeavor  to  know  thy- 
self, which  is  the  most  difficult  study  of  all  others.  The 
knowledge  of  thyself  will   preserve  thee  from  vanity, 
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and  the  fate  of  the  frog  that  foolishly  vied  with  the  ox, 
will  serve  thee  as  a  caution:  the  recollection,  too,  of 
having  been  formerly  a  swineherd  in  thine  own  country 
will  be  to  thee,  in  the  loftiness  of  thy  pride,  like  the 
ugly  feet  of  the  peacock."  "It  is  true,"  said  Sancho, 
"that  I  once  kept  swine,  but  I  was  only  a  boy  then; 
when  I  grew  towards  man  I  looked  after  the  geese  not 

hogs." 

— Cervantes:    Don  Quixote. 

I  know  myself  now,  and  J  feel  within  me, 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience. 

— Shakespeare:  King  Henry  VIII. 


Man,  know  thyself,  all  wisdom  centers  there. 

— Young:     Night  Thoughts. 

All  of  our  knowledge  is  ourselves  to  know: 

— Pope:     Essay  on  Man. 

Ah!  when  within  our  narrow  room. 
The  friendly  lamp  again  doth  glow. 

An  inward  light  dispels  the  gloom 

In  hearts  that  strive  themselves  to  know. 

— Goethe:    Faust. 


To  know  thyself — in  others  self  discern; 

Wouldst  thou  know  others?  read  thyself  and  learn. 

— Schiller:    Votive  Tablets. 

Didst  thou  not  require  knowledge.f* 
And  have  I  not  in  what  I  shew'd 
Taught  thee  to  know  thyself.? 

— Byron:     Cain. 
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•Man  can  paint,  or  make,  or  think  nothing  but  man. 
Other  men  are  lenses  through  which  we  read  our  own 
minds. 

— Emerson:     Uses  of  Great  Men. 

All  the  night  the  dogs  did  bark  and  howle 
About  the  house,  at  scent  of  stranger  guest: 
And  now  the  crowing  cocke,  and  now  the  owle 
Lowde  shrieking,  him  afflicted  to  the  very  sowie. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

The  labors  of  the  day  were  all  retired  to  rest;  the 
lights  were  out  in  every  cottage;  no  sounds  were  to  be 
heard  but  the  shrilling  cock,  and  the  deep  mouthed 
watch  dog  at  hollow  distance. 

— Goldsmith :  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Down  by  yon  hazel  copse,  at  evening,  blazed 

The  gipsy's  fagot — there  we  stood  and  gazed; 

Gazed  on  her  sun  burnt  face  with  silent  awe, 

Her  tattered  mantle,  and  her  hood  of  straw; 

Her  moving  lips,  her  caldron  brimming  o'er; 

The  drowsy  brood  that  on  her  back  she  bore, 

Imps,  in  the  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred, 

From  rifled  roost  at  Nightly  revel  fed; 

Whose  dark  eyes  flash 'd  thro*  locks  of  blackest  shade 

When  in  the  breeze  the  distant  watch-dog  bayed. 

— Samuel  Rogers:     The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

At  the  sullen,  moaning  sound. 
The  ban  dogs  bay  and  howle; 

And  from  the  turrets  round. 
Loud  whoops  the  startled  owl. 

— Scott:     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark. 
Bay  deep  mouth'd  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home. 

— Byron:     Don  Juan. 
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Upon  such  a  night  I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 

Midst  the  chief  relics  of  Almighty  Rome; 

The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight 

And  the  stars  shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin, 

From 'afar  the  watchdog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber. 

— Byron:    Manfred. 

He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog. 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog, 

That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 

— Longfellow:     Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

They  stand  and  listen ;  they  hear 
Fair  children's  shouts,  and  at  times. 
Faintly,  the  bark  of  a  dog 
From  a  distant  farm  in  the  hills. 

— Matthew  Arnold :    The  Youth  of  Man. 

As  evening  falls  the  noise  is  hushed,  the  thickened 
air  falls  and  evaporates;  and  while  Jean,  reassured  by 
the  darkness,  looks  out  from  the  awning  over  the  spelf- 
ing  port,  dark  amid  the  maze  of  masts,  yards,  and  bow 
sprits,  when  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the  rattling  of 
an  oar,  or  the  distant  bark  of  a  dog  on  board  ship,  are 
away  in  the  offing  the  Planier  light  house  throws  a  red 
and  white  revolving  light  into  the  gloom,  and  dispers- 
ing it  shows  in  a  lightning  flash,  the  outlines  of  the 
islands,  forts  and  rocks. 

Alphonse  Daudet:    Sapho. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  a  chief's  a  rod. 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

— Pope:     Essays  on  Man. 

Ill  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay; 
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Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

— Goldsmith:    The  Deserted  Village. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad: 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings; 
An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

— Burns:     Cotter's  Saturday  Nig-ht» 

Oh  Heavens!  art  is  long  and  life  is  short! 

Still  as  I  prosecute  with  earnest  zeal 
The  critic's  toil,  I'm  haunted  by  this  thought. 

And  vague  misgivings  o'er  my  spirit  steal. 
The  very  means  how  hardly  are  they  won. 

By  which  we  to  the  fountains  rise! 
And,  hapl}^,  ere  one  half  the  course  is  run. 

Checked  in  his  progress,  the  poor  devil  dies. 

— Goethe:    Faust. 

Art  is  long,  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still  like  muffied  drums  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

— Longfellow:     Psalm  of  Life. 

Few  are  our  wishes,  and  few  our  wants; 

Man  needs  but  little  to  preserve  the  vital  spark: 
These  are  my  sons,  they  keep  the  flock  that  feeds, 

And  rise  in  the  gray  morning  with  the  lark. 

— Tasso:   Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 

— Young:  Night  Thoughts. 
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Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long. 

— Goldsmith :    Edwin  and  Angelina. 


"Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so, 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 

— J.  Q.  Adams:  The  Hants  of  Man. 


That  which  issues  from  the  heart  alone, 
Will  bend  the  hearts  of  others  to  your  own. 

— Goethe:  Faust. 


He  who  writes  to  himself,  writes  to  an  eternal  public. 

— Emerson:     Spiritual  Laws. 


Look,  then,  into  thine  heart,  and  write! 

Longfellow:    Prelude  to  Voices  of  the  Night. 
Oh,  for  a  pinion  from  the  earth  to  soar, 

And  after,  ever  after  him  to  strive! 
Then  should  I  see  the  world  below. 

Bathed  in  the  deathless  evening  beams, 
The  vales  reposing,  every  height  aglow, 

The  silver  brooklets  meeting  golden  streams. 

— Goethe:    Faust. 


To  one  who  looked  from  upper  air 
O'er  all  the  enchanted  regions  there, 
How  beauteous  must  have  been  the  glow, 
The  life  how  sparkling  from  below! 
Fair  gardens,  shining  streams,  with  ranks 
Of  golden  melons  on  their  banks. 

— Moore:   Lalla  Rookh. 
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How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

— Shakespeare:    The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

How  sweetly  does  the  moonlight  smile 
To-night  upon  yon  leafy  isle! 
Oft,  in  my  fancy's  wanderings, 
I've  wish'd  that  little  isle  had  wings 
And  we,  within  its  fancy  bowers. 

Were  wafted  ofif  to  seas  unknown , 
Where  not  a  pulse  should  beat  but  ours 

And  we  might  live,  love,  die  alone. 

— Moore:   Lalla  Rookh. 

When  the  sun's  fair  light  was  set,  each  Godhead  to  his 

house 
Addressed,  for  sleep,  where  every  one,  with  art  most 

curious. 
By  heaven's  great  both- foot-halting  God  a  several  roof 

had  built. 
Even  he  to  sleep  went,  by  whose  hand  heaven  is  with 

lightning  gilt. 
High  Jove,  where  he  had  used  to  rest  when  sweet  sleep 

seized  his  eyes; 
By  him  the  golden  throned  Queen  slept,  the  Queen  of 

Deities . 

— Homer:  Iliad;  Chapman's  Translation. 

The  guard  relieved,  the  generous  couple  went 
To  find  the  council  at  the  royal  tent, 
All  creatures  else  forgot  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  Nature  share. 

— Virgil:  Eneid ;  Dryden's  Translation. 

'Twas  dead  of  night,  when  weary  bodies  close 
Their  eyes  in  balmy  sleep  and  soft  repose; 
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The  winds  no  longer  whisper  through  the  woods, 

Nor  murmuring  tides  disturb  the  gentle  floods; 

The  stars  in  silent  order  move  around, 

And   peace,  with  downy  wings,   was  brooding  on  the 

ground; 
The  flocks  and  herds,  and  parti-coloured  fowl, 
Which  haunts  the  woods  or  swim  the  weedy  pool, 
Stretched  on  the  quiet  earth  securely  lay. 
Forgetting  the  past  labours  of  the  day. 

— Virg-il:   Eneid ;  Dryden's  Translation. 


Gazing  on  them,  and  in  that  fit  of  musing; 
Sleep  overcame  me,  sleep,  that  brings  oft 
Tidings  of  future  hap. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

Next  to  death  is  sleep  to  be  compared. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 


^' While  I  am  asleep  I  have  neither  fear  nor  hope,  nor 
trouble  nor  glory.  Blessings  light  on  him  who  first 
invented  sleep! — it  covers  a  man  all  over,  body  and  mind, 
like  a  cloak;  it  is  meat  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  heat  to  the  cold,  and  cold  to  the  hot;  it  is  the 
coin  that  can  purchase  all  things:  the  balance  that  makes 
the  shepherd  equal  with  the  king,  the  fool  with  the  wise 
man .  It  has  only  one  fault  as  I  have  heard  say.  Which 
is,  that  it  looks  like  death,  for  between  the  sleeper  and 
the  corpse  is  but  little  to  choose." 

— Cervantes:  Don  Quixote. 


Sleep,  that  knits  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labor's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  Nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. 

— Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 
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0  sleep!  O  gentle  sleep!  Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have 

1  frighted  thee. 

— Shakespeare:  K.  H.  IV. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep! 
He,  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 
Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes: 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe. 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear. 

— Young-:  Night  Thoughts. 

O  sleep,  sweet  sleep!  whatever  form  thou  takest,  thou 

art  fair. 
Holding  unto  our  lips  thy  goblet  filled 
Out  of  Oblivion's  well,  a  healing  draught. 
The  candles  have  burned  low,  it  must  be  late. 

— Long-fellow :  The  Spanish  Student. 

The  simple  infant  and  the  aged  sire, 

Matrons  and  trembling  maids,  to  whom  belong 

Nor  strength,  nor  skill  to  make  defense,  retire, 
A  pale,  disconsolate,  and  suppliant  throng. 

— Tasso :  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

Ah!  then  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 

Cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness. 

— Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

O,  if  it  be  within  thy  gifted  skill. 

Far  peeping  into  time  to  see  the  shows 
Of  things  yet  dark,  and  spell  their  good  or  ill. 

Say,  prophet!  say,  what  ruin  or  repose 

Do  the  mysterious  stars  foredoom  from  Asia's  throes. 

— Tasso:  Jersualem  Delivered. 
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I  dipped  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world  before  me,  and  the  wonder 

yet  to  be. 

— Tennyson:  Locksley  Hall. 

By  the  bright  sun  in  heaven ,  by  heaven  itself  I  swear . 

— Tasso:  Jersualem  Delivered. 

Now  by  yon  marble  heaven  in  the  due  reverence  of  a 
sacred  vow  I  here  engage  my  words. 

— Shakespeare:  Othello. 

I  come  to  take  you  to  the  other  shore  across, 
Into  eternal  darkness,  there  to  dwell 
In  fierce  heat  and  ice. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

Ay,  but  to  die,  and  to  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice. 

— Shakespeare:  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  bitter  change  of  fierce  extremes  by  change  more  fierce, 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 

Their  soft  ethereal  warmth. 

— Milton:  Paradise  Lost. 


There  Minos  stands,  grinning  with  ghastly  feature. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

Death  grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 
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To  him  whom  I  have  made  mine  own 
All  profitless  the  world  hath  grown: 
Eternal  gloom  around  him  lies; 
For  him  suns  neither  set  nor  rise; 
With  outward  senses  perfect,  whole, 
Dwell  darkness  as  within  his  soul; 
Though  wealth  he  owneth,  ne'ertheless 
He  nothing  truly  can  possess. 
Weal,  woe,  become  mere  phantasy; 
He  hungers  'mid  satiet}-; 
Be  it  joy,  or  be  it  sorrow. 
He  postpones  it  till  to-morrow; 
Of  the  future  thinking  ever, 
Prompt  for  present  action  never. 

— Goethe:  Faust. 

The  present  hour  is  not  the  critical,  decisive  hour. 
Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every  day  is  the  best  day  of 
the  year. 

— Emerson. 

;Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way. 
But  to  act  that  each  tomorrow, 

Finds  us  farther  than  to-day. 

— Longfellow :  Psalm  of  Life. 

As  on  them  more  direct  mine  ej^e  descends 
Each  wondrously  seemed  to  be  reverted 
At  the  neck-bone,  so  that  the  countenance 
Was  from  the  reins  averted;  and  because 
None  might  before  him  look  they  were  compelled 
To  advance  with  backward  gait. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

But  very  uncouth  sight  was  to  behold 

How  did  he  fashion  his  untoward  pace; 
For  as  he  forward  moved  his  footing  old, 
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So  backward  still  was  turned  his  wrinkled  face 
Unlike  to  men  who  ever  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead . 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

Then  as  they  both  had  been  of  burning  wax, 
Each  melting  into  other,  mingling  hues. 
That  which  was  either  was  seen  no  more 
Thus  up  the  shrinking  paper  ere  it  burns, 
A  brown  tint  glides,  not  turning  yet  to  black, 
And  the  clear  white  expires. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust; 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  fire  do  I  shrink  up. 

— Shakespeare:  King  John. 

Ah,  slavish  Italy!  thou  inn  of  grief! 
Vessel  without  a  pilot  in  loud  storm! 
Lady  no  longer  of  fair  provinces. 

— Dante :  Divine  Comedy. 

Thou  most  beauteous  inn, 
Why  should  hard  favored  grief  be  lodged  in  thee. 
When  triumph  has  become  an  ale-house  guest? 

— Shakespeare:  King  Richard  II. 

Where  is  good  Lizio?  where  Manardi,  Traversaro,  and 

Carpigna.? 
O  bastard  lips  of  old  Romagna's  line: 
When  in  Bologna  the  low  artisan. 
And  in  Faenza  yon  Bernardin  sprouts, 
A  gentle  scion  from  ignoble  stem . 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 
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You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 

A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race;  this  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  nature, — change  it  rather;  but 

The  art  itself  is  nature. 

— Shakespeare:  The  Winter's  Tale. 

Now  wheneas  all  the  world  in  silence  deep 
Yshrouded  was,  and  every  mortal  wight 

Was  drowned  in  the  depth  of  deadly  sleepe; 
Faire  Malecasta,  whose  engrieved  spright 
Could  find  no  rest  in  such  perplexed  plight. 

Lightly  arose  out  of  her  wearie  bed. 

And,  under  the  black  vele  of  guilty  night. 

Her  with  a  scarlet  mantle  covered. 

That  was  with  gold  and  ermines  faire  enveloped . 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

Night!  thou  foul  mother  of  annoyaunce  sad. 
Sister  of  heavie  Death  and  nourse  of  woe. 

Which  was  begot  in  heaven,  but  for  thy  bad 
And  brutish  shape  thrust  down  to  hell  below 
Where,  by  the  grim  floud  of  Cocytus  slow. 

Thy  dwelling  is  in  Herebus  black  house. 
Black  Urebus,  thy  husband,  is  the  foe 

Of  all  the  gods,  where  thou  ingratious 

Half  of  thy  days  dost  lead  in  horror  hideous. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

Some  give  their  timid  trembling  feet  to  flight; 
Some,  their  brave  hand  to  the  revenging  blade; 

And  still  th'  infuriate  Anarch  of  the  Night 

Increased  the  risks  by  dark'ning  them  in  shade, 
And  to  the  midnight  winds  tumultuous  discord  bray'd. 

— Tasso:    Jersualem  Delivered. 

Night,  blind  patroness  of  thefts  and  frolics  play'd 
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B}^  gentle  lovers,  fav'rer  of  her  flight, 
Rose  o'er  the  silent  world,  and  hid  the  spoils  from  sight. 

— Tasso:  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

There  dreadful  deeds  I  pass  unsung;  they  dwell 
With  unassential  Night,  whose  awful  screen 
Hid  them  from  notice. 

— Tasso:  Jerusalem  Delivered » 

Come,  feeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale. 

— Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

O  comfort-killing  Night,  image  of  hell! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame! 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos!  nurse  of  blame. 

— Shakespeare :  Luc'reebe . 

This  said  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies; 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 

— Shakespeare:  Lucreece. 

Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry,  hold,  hold! 

— Shakespeare:   Macbeth. 

Good  things  of  day  begins  to  droop  and  drowse 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse. 

— Shakespeare :  Macbeth 
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Brief,  then;  and  what's  the  news? 

O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night, 

Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

— Shakespeare:  King  John. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure. 

— Shakespeare :  King  Lear. 

Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire;  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw. 

— Shakespeare:  King  Lear. 

8wift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night,  that  dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye. 

— Shakespeare:  Cymbeline. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so; 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are. 
I  have  't;  it  is  engendered — hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light. 

— Shakespeare:  Othello. 

I  do  not  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 

In  Fompey's  porch;  for  now,  this  fearful  night 

There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets; 

And  the  complexion  of  the  element 

In  favor's  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

— Shakespeare:   Julius  Caesar. 

I  must  talk  of  murderers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds. 
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Complots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed. 

— Shakespeare:  Titus  Andronicus- 

Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

— Shakespeare:     King  Richard  III ► 

O  thievish  Night, 
Why  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantern  close  up  the  stars. 

— Milton:  Comus. 

The  wise, 
Unwearied  here  pursues  his  guest. 
To  search  by  day  that,  that  were  a  jest; 
'Tis  darkness  that  doth  harbor  mysteries. 

— Goethe:  Faust., 

But  woe  to  him  for  whom  we  weave 

The  doom  for  deeds  that  shun  the  light; 

Fast  to  the  murderer's  feet  we  cleave, 
The  fearful  Daughters  of  the  Night. 

— Schiller:     The  Crane  of  Ibycus. 

That  unsubstantial  coinage  of  the  brain 
Bursts  like  a  bubble,  when  the  water  fails  that  fed  it. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them,  whither  are  they  vanished? 

— Shakesj)eare :     Macbeth . 

Conscience  makes  me. firm. 
The  boon  companion,  who  her  strong  breast-plate 
Buckled  on  him,  that  feels  no  guilt  within, 
And  bids  him  on  and  fear  not. 

— Dante:     Div.  Com- 
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What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted? 
Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

—Shakespeare:     K.  H.  VI,  Part  II. 

We  are  but  things  of  air,  and 

As  a  substance  treat  an  empty  shade. 

— Dante:     Div.  Com. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

— Shakespeare:    The  Tempest. 

From  a  small  spark  great  flame  hath  risen. 

— Dante:     Div.  Com. 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 

Which  being  suffered ,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

— Shakespeare:     K.  H.  VI. 

Fain  would  they  speak  if  only  to  bemoan 

Each  other's  pangs,  but  death  denies  them  this; 
They  commune  but  with  sighs,  yet  still  'tis  bliss 

To  view  each  other  as  in  times  gone  by; 

Long  as  they  can  they  gaze,  embrace  and  kiss. 

— Tasso:     Jerusalem  Delivered. 

As  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  Evangeline  rose  in  his 

vision ; 
Tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  as  slowly   he  lifted  his 

eyelids , 
Vanished  the  vision  away,  but  Evangeline  knelt  by  his 

bedside. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  whisper  her  name,  for  the  accents 

unuttered 
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Died  on  his  lips,  and  their   motion  revealed  what  his 

tongue  would  have  spoken. 
Vainly  he  strove  to  rise;  and  Evangeline,  kneeling  beside 

him, 
Kissed  his  dying  lips,  and  laid  his  head  on  her  bosom. 
Sweet  was  the  light  of  his  eyes,  but  it  suddenly  sank  into 

darkness. 
As   when  a  lamp  is  blown  out  by  a  gust  of  wind  by  a 

casement. 

— Longfellow:     Evangeline. 

Who  has  more  soul  than  I  masters  me  though  he  should 

not  raise  his  finger. 

— Emerson :    Self  Reliance. 

Thy  bright  image, 
Glassed  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory. 
And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 
By  which  man  masters  men. 

— Lytton:     Lady  of  Lyons, 

His  princess,  amorous  of  their  chief,  walked  storming 

here  and  there 
About  the  host,  and  scorned  to  fight;  their  breaths  as 

they  did  pass 
Before  them  flew  as  if  a  fire  fed  on  the  trembling  grass; 
Earth  under-groaned    their    high-raised   feet,   as  when 

offended  Jove, 
In  Arime,  Typhoeius  with  rattling  thunder  drove 
Beneath  the  earth;  in  Arime,  men  say,  the  grave  is  still 
Where  thunder  tomed  Typhoeius  and  is  a  monstrous  hill, 
And  as  that  thunder  made  earth  groan,  so  groaned  it  as 

they  passed. 
They  trod  with  such   hard-set-down  steps,  and  so  ex- 
ceeding fast. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Chapman's  Translation. 

He  shook  the  mass,  loosening  its  lowest  base; 
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Then  shoved  it  from  its  seat:  down  fell  the  pile; 
Sky  thundered  at  the  fall;  the  banks  give  way 
The  affrighted  stream  flows  upward  to  his  source, 
Behold  the  kennel  of  the  brute  exposed; 
The  gloomy  vault  laid  open!  if  chance 
Earth  yawning  to  the  centre  should  disclose 
The  mansions,  the  pale  mansions  of  the  dead. 
Loathed  by  the  gods,  such  would  the  gulf  appear. 
And  the  ghosts  trembled  at  the  sight  of  day. 

— Virgil:     Eneid,  Cowper's  Translation. 

Sudden  a  sound  comes  from  the  wood,  as  when 

Earth    yawns,    towers    tremble,   steadfast  mountains 
quake. 

South  winds  repine  in  Autumn's  yellow  glen. 
And  murmuring  billows  on  the  shingles  break: 
The  lion's  roar,  the  hissings  of  the  snake, 

The  night-wolf's  howls  are  heard,  the  bear's  low  moans: 
Trumpets  and  thunders,  whisp 'rings  that  awake 

Hideous  alarms,  and  melancholy  groans — 

All  speak  in  that  one  sound,  though  under  various  tones. 

— Tasso:  Jer,  Del. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 

A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets: 

As  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 

Disasters  in  the  sun ;  and  the  moist  star. 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 

Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse: 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on. 

Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 

Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. 

— Shakespeare:     Hamlet. 

There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  we  have  heard  and  seen , 
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Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets; 
And  graves  have  yawned,  and  yielded  up  their  dead; 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol; 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air, 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  squeak  and  squeal  about  the  streets  ► 

— Shakespeare:    Julius  Caesar. 


The  night  has  been  unruly;  where  we  lay 

Our  chimneys  were  blown  down;  and,  as  they  say, 

Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air,  strange  screams  of  death; 

And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible; 

Of  dire  combustion  and  confus'd  events, 

Newhatch'd  to  the  woeful  time. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour 'd  the  live-long  night; 

Some  say  the  earth  was  feverous  and  did  shake. 

— Shakespeare:    Macb.eth. 

Then  Bhalluk  told 
Such  as  the  people  of  the  valleys  know 
Of  that  dread  night  of  the  conflict,  when  the  air 
Darkened  with  fiendish  shadows,  and  the  earth 
Quaked,  and  the  waters  swelled  with  Mara's  wrath* 
— Edwin  Arnold :     The  Light  of  Asia. 

I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye: 

Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  holds 't  it  fear,  or  sin. 

To  speak  a  truth. 

— Shakespeare:     King  Henry  IV. 


There  is  a  confession  in  the  glance  of  our  eyes,  in  our 
smiles,  in  salutations,  and  the  grasp  of  hands. 

— Emerson :     Spiritual  Laws. 
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His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him : 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 

— Shakespeare:      K.  H.  VIII. 

A  great  man  is  always  willing  to  be  little. 

— Emerson:     Compensation. 

O,  thou  monster,  Ignorance,   how  deformed  dost  thou 
look? 

— Shakespeare:    Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

There  is  no  darkness  but  ignorance,  in  which  thou  art 
more  puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

— Shakespeare:     Twelfth  Night. 

Night's  daughter.  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt,  and  wrapt 
all  around  us. 

— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

The  gray  rustling  woods  sang  requiem  o'er  his  grave. 

Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her, 
As  to  peace- parted  souls. 

— Shakespeare:     Hamlet. 

One  yet  a  babbler,  loves  and  listens  to 
His  mother;  but  no  sooner  hath  free  use 
Of  speech,  than  he  doth  wish  her  in  her  grave. 

— Dante:     Div.  Com. 

O,  children,  there  is  nothing  upon  earth 
More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  son 
And  sees  him  err. 

— Tennyson:    The  Princess. 
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Thus  passed  a  few  swift  years,  and  they  no  longer  were 

children 
He  was  a  valiant  youth,  and  his  face,  like  the  face  of 

the  morning, 
Gladdened  the  earth  with  its  light,  and  ripened  thought 

into  action. 

— Longfellow:     Evangeline. 

At  one  dear  knee  we  proffer 'd  vows. 
One  lesson  from  one  book  we  learn 'd. 
Ere  childhood's  flaxen  ringlet  turn'd 

To  black  and  brown  on  kindred  brows. 

— Tennyson:     In  Memorian. 

Having  pass'd  the  autumn  of  my  years, — 

As  sprightly  vigor  fail'd  and  life  declin'd 
Rich  in  the  gold  that  with  her  farewell  tears 

Thy  bounteous  mother  to  my  hands  consign 'd; 

I  for  my  native  country  inly  pined; 
After  my  many  toils  and  wand'rings  wide 

1  longed  amidst  old  faces  left  behind, 
In  my  dear  birthplace  tranquil  to  reside. 
And  spend  life's  wintry  eve  at  my  own  warm  fireside. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 


In  all  my  wand'rings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs,  and  God  has  given  my  share, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose: 
I  still  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill. 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw; 
And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue. 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 
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I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

—Goldsmith:    The  Deserted  Village. 

Then,  Prince,  I  sought  thee  with  the  prayer 
To  breathe  once  more  my  native  air; 
The  license  given — the  ocean  past — 
I  reached  the  shores  of  home  at  last. 

— Schiller:     The  Fight  with  the  Dragon . 

He  related  to  me  a  circumstance  which,  from  a 
person  of  less  veracity  than  himself,  I  should  have 
taken  for  a  tale  such  as  old  women  tell  by  a  winter's 
fireside. 

— Cervantes;     Don  Quixote. 

Think  I  am  dead,  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks;  and  let  them  tell  the  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid: 

— Shakespeare:     King  Richard  II. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wears  the  social  smile. 
Released  from  da}'  and  its  attendant  toil. 
And  draws  his  household  round  their  evening  fire, 
And  tells  oft- told  tales  that  never  tire. 

— Henry  Kirke  "White :     Clifton  Grove, 

Not  the  wild  lion  roaring  o'er  his  brood, 

Nor  aught  that  seems  tremendous  to  mankind, 

Ghost,  dragon,  murder,  wizard  of  the  wood 

Lightning,  nor  earthquake  could  appal  his  mind. 
Nor  aught  that  haunts  the  flood,  or  walks  the  roaring 

wind. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

'Tis  true,  I've  more  cunning  than  all  your  dull  tribe, 
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Magister  and  doctor,  priest,  parson,  and  scribe; 
Scruple  or  doubt  come  not  to  enthrall  me, 
Neither  can  devil  or  hell  now  appal  me — 
Hence  also  my  heart  must  all  pleasure  forego. 

^Goethe;    Faust. 

Yet  more!  with  feeling,  life,  and  speech  endued, 

A  human  spirit  in  each  tree  is  shrined; 
I  heard  one  feebly  wailing  in  the  wood , 

That  wild,  sad  voice,  still,  still  it  haunts  my  mind. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

As  I  passed  the  dim  lit  woods, 

I  beheld  three  spirits  mad  with  joy. 

Come  dashing  down  on  a  tall  way-side  flower. 

— Tennyson :     Idyls  of  the  King. 

On  high  were  the  clear  stars;  the  gentle  Hours 
Walk'd  cloudless  through  the  galaxy  of  space, 

And  the  calm  moon  rose,  lighting  up  the  flowers 
With  frost  of  living  pearl:  like  her  in  grace, 
Th'  enamour 'd  maid  from  her  illumined  face 

Reflected  light  where'er  she  chanced  to  rove. 
And  made  the  silent  Spirit  of  the  place, 

The  hills,  the  melancholy  moon  above. 

And  the  dumb  valleys  round,  familiars  of  her  love. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

Beautiful  was  the  night.  Behind  the  black  wall  of  the 
forest. 

Tipping  its  summit  with  silver,  arose  the  moon.  On  the 
river 

Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches  a  tremulous 
gleam  of  the  moonlight, 

Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a  darkened  and  de- 
vious spirit. 

Nearer  and  round  about  her,  the  manifold  flowers  of  the 
garden 
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Poured  out  their  souls  in  odors,  that  were  prayers  and 
confessions 

Unto  the  night,  as   it  went  its  way,   like  a  silent  Car- 
thusian 

Fuller  of  fragrance  than  they,  and  as  heavy  with  shadows 
and  night-dews. 

Hung  the  heart  of  the  maiden.     The  calm  and  magical 
moonlight 

Seemed  to  inundate  her  soul  with  indefinable  longings. 

As  through  the  garden  gate,   beneath  the  brown  shade 
of  the  oak  trees. 

Passed  she  along  the  path  to  the  edge  of  the  measureless 
prairie. 

— Longfellow:     Evangeline. 

Now  tell  me.  Muses,  you  that  dwell  in  heavenly  roofs, 

for  you 
Are  goddesses,  are  present  here,  are  wise,  and  all  things 

know. 

— Homer:  Iliad;  Chapman's  Translation. 

Be  famous  then 
By  wisdom;  as  thy  empire  must  extend, 
So  let  extend  thy  mind  o'er  all  the  world 
In  knowledge,  all  things  in  it  comprehend. 

— Milton:  Paradise  Regained. 

With  diligence  to  study  still  I  fondly  cling; 
Already  I  know  much,  but  would  know  everything. 

— Goethe:     Faust. 

She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — her  eyes, 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all  to  the  ver}''  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said  were  like  to  mine; 
But  soften 'd  all,  and  temper 'd  into  beauty: 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughts  and  wanderings, 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  and  a  mind 
To  comprend  the  universe. 

— Byron:     Manfred. 
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Low  accents,  plaintive  whispers,  groans  profound, 
Sighs  of  a  people  that  in  gladness  grieves, 

And  melancholy  murmurs  float  around, 
Till  the  sad  air  a  thrilling  sound  receives, 
Like  that  which  sobs  amidst  the  dying  leaves, 

When  with  autumnal  winds  the  forest  waves; 
Or  dash  of  an  insurgent  sea  that  heaves 

On  lonely  rocks,  or  lock'd  in  winding  caves. 

Hoarse  through  their  hollow  aisles  in  wild  low  cadence 
raves. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

She  had  known  soraow.     He  had  walked  with  her 
Oft  supped,  and  broke  with  her  the  ashen  crust; 

And  in  the  dead  leaves  still  he  heard  the  stir 
Of  his  black  mantle  trailing  in  the  dust. 

T.  B.  Reed:    The  Closing-  Scene. 


He  who  would  here  raise  empires,  must  not  seek 
On  worldly  policies  the  base  to  found, 

Where  of  a  fellow-faith  his  friends  are  weak 
And  few,  amidst  the  countless  Pagans  round 
The  land  that  people,  here,  where  he  no  ground 

Can  have  on  Grecian  succor  to  presume. 
And  all  too  distant  from  his  trumpet's  sound 

Lies  the  far  West;  he  builds;  but  the  Simoon 

Sweeps  round,  and  instant  turns  his  palace  to  a  tomb. 

— Tasso:    Jer.   Del. 


My  nature  was  averse  from  life; 

And  yet  not  cruel;  for  I  would  not  make, 

But  find  a  desolation: — like  the  wind, 

The  red  hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoon, 

Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 

The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast. 

— Byron:    Manfred. 
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These  thoughts!  O  Night,  are  thine; 
From  thee  they  came,  like  lovers'  secret  sighs, 
While  others  slept. 

Young:     Night  Thought*. 

The  heights  by  great  men  gained  and  kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

— Longfellow. 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar. 

— Scott:     Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Oh,  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or  in  war, 
As  our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry,   the  soldier  of  Na- 
varre? 

— Macaulay :     The  Battle  of  Ivry. 

His  lofty  step. 

His  bearing  high. 
The  smile  of  his  lip. 

The  power  of  his  eye. 

His  witching  words 

Their  tones  of  bliss 
His  hands  fond  pressure, 

And  ah — his  kiss! 

My  peace  is  gone. 

My  heart  is  sore, 
I  find  it  never. 

And  nevermore. 

My  bosom  aches 

To  feel  him  near; 
Ah!  could  I  clasp 

And  fold  him  here! 
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Kiss  him  and  kiss  him 

Again  would  I, 
And  on  his  kisses 

I  fain  would  die, 

— Goethe:    Faust. 

r 

O!  might  I  kiss  those  eyes  of  fire, 
A  million  scarce  would  quench  desire; 
Still  would  I  steeping  my  lips  in  bliss, 
And  dwell  an  age  upon  every  kiss; 
Is  or  then  m}'  soul  should  sated  be; 
Still  would  I  kiss  and  cling  to  thee; 
Nought  should  my  kiss  from  thine  dissever. 
Still  would  we  kiss,  and  kiss  forever; 
E'en  though  the  number  did  exceed 
The  yellow  harvest's  countless  seed, 
To  part  would  be  a  vain  endeavor; 
Couid  1  desist? — ah!  never — -never! 

— Byron:     To  Ellen. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

— Gray:     Eleg-y. 

Now  o'er  the  earth  a  solemn  stillness  ran, 
And  luU'd  alike  the  cares  of  brute  and  man; 
Save  where  the  Dardan  leaders  nightly  hold 
Alternate  converse,  and  their  plans  unfold. 

— Byron:     The  Episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus. 
A  Paraphrase  from  The  Eneid,  Book  9. 

I  have  of  late,  (but  wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all 
my  mirth,  forgone  all  custom  of  exercises;  and,  indeed, 
it  goes  so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory;  this 
most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,   look  you, — this   brave 
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o'erhanging  firmament — this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 
golden  fire, — ^why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  me  than 
a  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.  What  a 
piece  of  work  is  man  I  how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite 
in  faculty  I  in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admir- 
able! in  action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how 
like  a  god!  the  beauty  of  the  world!  the  paragon  of 
animals!  and  yet  to  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of 
dust?  man  delights  not  me,  no,  nor  woman  neither, 
though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  sa}^  so. 

— Shakespeare:     Hamlet. 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 

But  we  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence,  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  loft}^  will. 

Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  men  are  what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  other.     Hark!  the  note 

(The  Shepherd's  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard.) 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed— 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable-pipe  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering  herd; 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me. 

— Byron :     Manfred . 

After  sharing  the  booty  in  this  manner,  by  which  all 
were  satisfied,  Roque  said  to  Don  Quixote,  "If  I  were 
not  thus  exact  in  dealing  with  these  fellows,  there  would 
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be   no   living   with   them."     "Well,"   quoth   Sancho, 

"justice  must  needs  be  a  good  thing,  for  it  is  necessary, 

I  see,  among  thieves." 

— Cervantes:    Don  Quixote. 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground,  is  three  score  and  ten 
miles  afoot  with  me;  and  the  stony  hearted  villains  knew 
it  well  enough.  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot 
be  true  to  one  another! 

—Shakespeare :     Falstalf  in  King  Henry  IV. 

"Faith,  sir,"  quoth  Sancho,  "there  is  no  trusting  to 
goodman  Death,  who  devours  lambs  as  well  as  sheep, 
and  as  I  have  heard  our  vicar  say,  he  tramples  just  the 
same  upon  the  high  towers  of  kings,  and  the  low  cot- 
tages of  the  poor.  That  same  ghastly  gentleman  is  more 
powerful  than  dainty;  far  from  being  squeamish,  he  eats 
of  everything,  and  snatches  at  all:  stuffing  his  wallet 
with  people  of  all  ages  and  degrees." 

— Cervantes :   Don  Quixote . 

The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade. 

Be  scattered  around  and  together  be  laid; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 

Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie. 

—William  Knox :     0  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 

Mortal  be  Proud. 

Thou  Shalt  lie  down 
With  partriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings. 
The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 
Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past. 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. 

— Bryant:    Thanatopsis. 

I  thoughts  of  tales  that  by  the  winter  hearth 

Old  gossips  tell  how  maidens  sprung  from  kings 

Have  stooped  from  their  high  spheres;  how  love,like  death , 
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Levels  all  ranks,  and  lays  the  shepherd's  crook 
Beside  the  scepter. 

— E.  B.  Lytton:     Lady  of  Lyons. 

Here  is  the  common  destiny  of  flesh; 
The  high  and  low,  the  good  and  bad,  must  die 
And  then,  'tis  taught,  begin  anew  and  live 
Somewhere,  somehow — who  knows? — and  so  again 
The  pangs,  the  parting,  and  the  lighted  pile: — 
Such  is  men's  round. 

— Edwin  Arnold :    The  Lig-ht  of  Asia. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may,  when  he  will  he  shall 
have  na}^;  and  it  would  be  wrong,  now  that  fortune  is 
knocking  at  our  door,  not  to  open  and  bid  her  welcome. 

— Cervantes:  Don  Quixote. 

Who  seeks  and  will  not  take  when  once  'tis  offered, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

— Shakespeare:     Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

Human  Nature  is  the  same  in  all  reasonable  creatures, 
and  whatever  falls  in  with  it,  will  meet  with  admirers 
amongst  readers  of  all  qualities  and  conditions. 

— Addison :     Essay  in  Spectator. 

There  is  one  mind  common  to  all  individual  men. 
Every  man  is  an  inlet  to  the  same  and  to  all  of  the 
same.  He  that  is  once  admitted  to  the  right  of  reason 
is  made  a  freeman  of  the  whole  estate. 

— Emerson :     History. 

The  greatest  genius  the  world  has  ever  produced  ob- 
serves, in  one  of  his  most  excellent  plays,  that — 
Trifles  light  as  air. 
Are  to  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ. 

— Henry  Fielding:     Amelia. 
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It  does  not  matter  how  little,  or  how  much,  any  of 
us  have  read,  either  Homer  or  Shakespeare,  everything 
round  us  in  substance,  or  in  thought,  has  been  molded 
by  them.  All  Greek  gentlemen  were  educated  under 
Homer.  All  Roman  gentlemen,  by  Roman  literature. 
All  Italian,  and  French,  and  English  gentlemen  by  Ro- 
man literature,  and  by  its  principles.  Of  the  scope  of 
Shakespeare,  I  will  say  only,  that  the  intellectual 
measure  of  every  man  since  born  in  the  domains  of 
creative  thought,  may  be  assigned  to  him,  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  has  been  taught  by  Shakespeare. 
— Ruskin :     The  Mystery  of  Life  and  Its  Arts. 

William  Shakespeare  was  the  greatest  genius  of  our 
world.  He  left  to  us  the  richest  legacy  of  all  the  dead 
— the  treasures  of  the  rarest  soul  that  ever  lived  and 
loved  and  wrought  of  words  the  statues,  pictures,  robes 
and  gems  of  thought.  He  was  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  touched  this  grain  of  sand  and  tears  we,  call  the 

world . 

— Ingersol:    Lecture  on  Shakespeare. 

To  be  governed   by  one  is  not  good,  and  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  many  is  worse;  but  to  take  advice  of  friends 
is  ever  honorable:  for  lookers  on  many  times  see  more 
than  gamesters,  and  the  vale  but  discovereth  the  hill. 
1 — Bacon:     Essays  on  Followers  and  Friends. 

I  am  very  well  versed  in  the  theory  of  a  husband,  or 
a  father,  and  can  discern  the  errors  in  the  economy, 
business,  and  diversion  of  others,  better  than  those  who 
are  engaged  in  them;  as  standersby  discover  plots,  which 
are  apt  to  escape  those  in  the  game. 

— Addison :    First  Essay  in  Spectator. 

The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels  to 
fall;  the  desire  of  knowledge   in  excess  caused  man  to 
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fall;  but  in  charit}^  there  is  no  excess,  neither  can  angel 
or  man  come  in  danger  by  it. 

— Bacon:     Of  Goodness,  and  Goodness  of  Nature. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition; 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  how  can  man,  then 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  it. 

—Shakespeare:     K.  H.  VIII. 

Divide  with  reason  between  self-love  and  society; 
and  be  so  true  to  thyself  as  thou  be  not  false  to  others, 
especially  to  thy  king  and  countrv. 

— Bacon:     On  Wisdom  for  Man's  Self. 

This  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 

— Shakespeare:     Hamlet. 

So  passeth,  in  the  passing  of  a  day 

Of  mortal  life  the  leafe,  the  bud,  the  flowre, 

No  more  doth  florish  after  first  decay. 

That  erst  w^as  sought  to  deck  both  bed  and  bowre 
Of  many  a  lady,  and  many  a  paramowrel 

Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilest  yet  is  prime. 
For  soon  comes  age  that  will  her  pride  deflowre: 

Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 

Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  loved  be  with  equal  crime. 

— Spenser:     Faerie  Queene. 

So  fleets  with  the  day's  passing  footsteps  of  fleetness 
The  flower  and  verdure  of  life's  smiling  scene: 

Nor,  though  April  returns  with  its  sunshine  and  sweet- 
ness. 
Again  it  will  ever  look  blooming  and  green; 

Then  gather  the  rose  in  its  fresh  morning  beauty. 
The  rose  of  a  day  too  soon  dimmed  from  above; 
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While,  beloved,  we  may  love  let  to  love,  be  our  duty, 
Now,  now,  while  'tis  youth,  pluck  the  roses  of  love. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

Make  good  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip, 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted: 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  prime 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

— Shakespeare:     Venus  and  Adonis. 

'Tis  delightful  to  transport 
One's  self  into  the  spirit  of  the  past; 
To  see  in  times  before  us  how  a  wise  man  thought. 
And  what  a  glorious  height  we  have  achieved  at  last. 

— Goethe:    Faust. 

We  as  we  read  must  become  Greeks,  Romans,  Turks, 
priest  and  king,  martyr  and  executioner,  must  fasten 
these  images  to  some  reality  in  our  secret  experience,  or 
we  shall  see  nothing,  learn  nothing,  keep  nothing. 

— Emerson:     History. 

The  creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in  one  acorn, 
and  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  Gaul,  Britain,  America,  lie 
folded  already  in  the  first  man. 

— Emerson:     History. 

We  are  what  we  are  by  what  those  who  have  come 
before  us  have  done  for  us. 

— Max  Muller:     Science  of  Language. 

O!  what  avails  it  of  immortal  seed 

To  beene  ybredd  and  never  borne  to  die. 

— Spenser:    Faerie  Queene. 

For  thou  art  freedom's  now,  and  fame's, — 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 
That  are  not  born  to  die. 

— F.  G.  Halleck:     Marco  Bozzaris, 
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The  old  knight  answered:     "I  myself  could  wish,  O 

Atreus'  son, 
I  were  as  young  as  when  I  slew  brave  Ereuthalion, 
But  Gods  at  all  times  give  not  all  their  gifts  to  mortal 

men. 
If  then  I  had  the  strength  of  youth,  I  missed  the  coun- 
sels then 
That  years  now  give  me;  and  now  years  want  that  main 

strength  of  youth; 
Yet  still  my  mind  retains  her  strength  (as  you  now  said 

the  sooth) 
And  would'  be  where  that  strength  is  used,  affording 

counsels  sage 
To  stir  youths'   minds  up,   'tis  the  grace  and  office  of 

our  age; 
Let  younger  sinews,  men  sprung  up  whole  ages  after  me, 
And  such  as  have  strength  use  it;   and   as    strong   in 

honour  be. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Chapman's  Translation. 

Young  men  are  fitter  to  invent  than  to  judge;  fitter 
for  execution  than  for  counsel;  and  fitter  for  new  prosj 
pects  than  for  settled  business. 

— Francis  Bacon :     Of  Youth  and  Age. 

All  things  live  and  work,  and  ever  blending, 

Weave  one  vast  whole  from  Being's  ample  range  I 

How  powers  celestial,  rising  and  descending. 
Their  golden  buckets  ceaseless  interchange! 

Their  flight  on  rapture  breathing  pinions  winging. 

From  heaven  to  earth  their  genial  influence  britiging. 

Through  the  wide  sphere  their  chimes  melodious  ringing! 

A  wondrous  show!  but  ah!  a  show  alone! 

Where  shall  I  grasp  thee,  infinite  nature,  where? 

— Goethe:     Faust. 

Yet  mock  we  while  we  wail,  for,  could  they  know, 
This  life  they  cling  to  is  but  empty  show; 
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'Twere  all  as  well  to  bid  a  cloud  to  stand, 
Or  hold  a  running  river  with  the  hand. 

— Edwin  Arnold:     The  Light  of  Asia. 

That  great  Octean  knight  did 
'  For  his  love's  sake  his  lion's  skin  undight; 
And  so  did  warlike  Antony  neglect 

The  world's  whole  rule  for  Cleopatra's  sight. 

— Spenser:    Faerie  Queene. 

Antony  cast  away  the  empire  of  the  world  to  play 
the  despot  and  the  lover. 

—Phillip  Smith:     History  of  the  World. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 

The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear, 

Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 

Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

— Shakespeare:    Julius  Caesar. 

"Then  all  men  live  in  fear?" 
"So  live  they.  Prince." 

"And  none  can  say,  I  sleep 
Happy  and  whole  tonight,  and  so  shall  wake?" 
"None  say  it." 

"And  the  end  of  many  aches. 
Which  come  unseen,  and  will  come  when  they  come, 
Is  this  a  broken  body  and  sad  mind. 
And  so  old  age." 

— Edwin  Arnold:     The  Light  of  Asia. 

Come,  madam  wife,  and  sit  by  my  side. 
And  let  the  world  slip;  we  shall  ne'er  be  younger. 
— Shakespeare:     The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
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Wilt  thou  ride  hence  and  let  the  rich  world  slip 
Out  of  thy  grasp,  to  hold  a  beggar's  bowl? 
Wilt  thou  go  forth  into  the  friendless  waste 
That  hast  this  Paradise  of  pleasure  here. 

— E.  Arnold:     The  Light  of  Asia. 

There  is  no  death  I     The  stars  go  down 

To  rise  upon  some  fairer  shore: 
And  bright  in  heaven's  jewelled  crown 

They  shine  forevermore. 

— E.  B.  Lytton:     There  Is  No  Death. 

There  is  no  death!     What  seems  so  is  transition, 

This  life  of  mortal  breath ' 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian. 

Whose  portal  we  call  death. 

— Longfellow:     Resignation. 

Nothing  will  die; 
All  things  will  change 
Thro'  eternity. 

— Tennyson:     Nothing  Will  Die. 

Allah  glorious!     Allah  good! 
Now  thy  world  is  understood; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends; 
Yet  we  weep,  my  erring  friends. 
While  the  man  whom  ye  call  dead. 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you;  lost,  'tis  true, 
By  such  light  as  shines  for  you; 
But  in  the  light  ye  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity. 
In  enlarging  paradise. 
Lives  a  life  that  never  dies. 

— Edwin  Arnold :     The  Light  of  Asia. 
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Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault  thus  manifested, — 
Which,  though  thou  would  deny,  denies  thee  vantage, — 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop 'd  to  death,  and  with  like  haste. 
— Shakespeare:     Measure  For  Measure. 

The  fixed  arithmetic  of  the  universe, 
Which  meeteth  good  for  good  and  ill  for  ill, 
Measure  for  measure,  unto  deeds,  words,  thoughts; 
Watchful,  aware,  implacable,  unmoved; 
Making  all  futures  fruits  of  all  the  pasts. 

— Edwin  Arnold :     The  Light  of  Asia. 

All  that  pleasing  is  to  the  living  ear 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmonic; 
Birds,  voices,  instruments,  windes,  waters,  all  agree. 

— Spenser:     Faerie  Queene. 

I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  a  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta:  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding;  for  beside  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry:  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

— Shakespeare:     Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

These  are  days  which  occur  in  this  climate,  at  almost 
any  season  of  the  year,  wherein  the  world  reaches  its 
perfection,  when  the  air,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
earth  make  a  harmony,  as  if  nature  would  indulge  her 
offspring;  when,  in  these  black  upper  sides  of  the  planet, 
nothing  is  to  desire  that  we  have  heard  of  the  happiest 
latitudes,  and  we  bask  in  the  shining  hours  of  Florida 
and  Cuba;  when  every  thing  that  has  life  gives  signs  of 
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satisfaction,  and  the  cattle  that  lie  on  the  ground  seem 
to  have  great  and  tranquil  thoughts. 

— Emerson:    Nature. 


Within  this  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees 

The  russet  year  inhaled  the  dreamy  air, 
Like  some  tanned  reaper  in  his  hour  of  ease, 

When  all  the  fields  are  lying  brown  and  bare. 

The  gray  barns  looking  from  their  hazy  hills 
O'er  the  dim  waters  widening  in  the  vales. 

Sent  down  the  air  a  greeting  to  the  mills. 
On  the  dull  thunder  of  alternate  flails. 

All  sights  were  mellowed  and  all  sounds  subdued, 
The  hills  seemed  further  and  the  streams  sang  low; 

As  in  a  dream  the  distant  woodman  hewed 
His  winter  log  with  many  a  muffled  blow. 

The  embattled  forest,  erewhile  armed  in  gold, 
Their  banners  bright  with  every  martial^hue, 

Now  stood,  like  some  sad,  beaten  host  of  old, 
Withdrawn  afar  in  time's  remotest  blue. 

On  sombre  wings  the  vulture  tried  his  flight, 

The  dove  scarce  heard  his  sighing  mate's  complaint, 

And,  like  a  star  slow  drowning  in  the  light. 

The  village  church- vane  seem'd  to  pale  and  faint . 

The  sentinel  cock  upon  the  hill-side  crew — 
Crew  thrice,  and  all  was  stiller  than  before — 

Silent  till  some  replying  wanderer  blew 

His  alien  horn,  and  then  was  heard  no  more. 

Alone,  from  out  the  stubble  piped  the  quail, 

And  croaked  the  crow  through  all  the  dreamy  gloom, 

Alone  the  pheasant,  drumming  in  the  vale 
Made  echo  to  the  distant  cottage  loom. 

— T.  B.  Read :    The  Closing  Scene. 
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He  then  remembered  well,  that  had  been  sayd, 

How  the  Earth  his  mother  was,  and  first  him  bore; 

She  eke,  so  often  as  his  life  decayed. 
Did  life  with  usury  to  him  restore. 
And  raysd  him  up  much  stronger  than  before, 

So  soon  as  he  unto  her  wombe  did  falle: 

Therefore  to  ground  he  would  him  cast  no  more, 

Ne  him  committ  to  grave  terrestriall. 

But  beare  him  far  from  succourhope  of  succour  usuall. 

— Spenser:    Fairie  Queene. 

Common  mother,  thou, — 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast, 
Teems  and  feeds  all;  whose  self  same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff'd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad  and  adder  blue 
The  gilded  newt  and  eyeless  venom 'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quick'ning  fire  doth  shine, — 
Yield  him,  who  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate, 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  rootl 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb. 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man! 

— Shakespeare:     Timon  of  Athene. 

One  bird  there  flew,  renown'd  above  the  rest 

With  party-color'd  plumes  and  purple  bill. 
That  in  a  language  like  our  own  express'd 

Her  joys,  but  with  such  sweetness,  sense,  and  skill, 

As  did  the  hearer  with  amazement  fill; 
So  far  her  fellows  she  outsang,  that  they 

Worshipp'd  the  wonder;  every  one  grew  still 
At  her  rich  voice,  and  listen 'd  to  the  lay: 
Dumb  were  the  woods, — the  winds  and  whispers  died 
away. 

"  Ah ,  see , "  thus  she  sang , ' '  the  rose  spread  to  the  morning 

Her  red  virgin  leaves,  the  coy  pride  of  all  plants! 
Yet  half  open,  half  shut  midst  the  moss  she  was  born  in, 
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The  less  shows  her  beauty,  the  more  she  enchants; 

Lo,  soon  after,  her  sweet  naked  bosom  more  cheaply 
She  shows!  lo,  soon  after  she  sickens  and  fades, 

Nor  seems  the  same  flower  late  desired  so  deeply 
By  thousands  of  lovers,  and  thousands  of  maids." 

— Tasso:  Jer.  Del. 

Hear  a  song  that  was  born  in  the  land  of  my  birth? 

The  anchors  are  lifted,  the  fair  ship  is  free, 
And  the  shout  of  the  mariners  floats  in  its  mirth 

'Twixt  the  light  in  the  sky  and  the  light  on  the  sea. 
And  the  ship  is  a  world.     She  is  freighted  with  souls, 

She  is  freighted  with  merchandise:  proudly  she  sails 
With  the  labor  that  stores,  and  the  Will  that  controls 

The  gold  in  the  ingots,  the  silk  in  the  bales. 

From  the  gardens  of  Pleasure, 'where  reddens  the  rose, 

And  the  scent  of  the  cedar  is  faint  on  the  air, 
Past  the  harbours  of  traffic,  sublimely  she  goes, 

Man's  hopes  o'er  the  world  of  the  waters  to  bear! 
Where  the  cheer  from  the  harbours  of  Traffic  is  heard 

Where  the  gardens  of  Pleasure  fade  fast  on  the  sight, 
O'er  the  rose,  o'er  the  cedar,  there  passes  a  bird; 
And  that  bird,  bright  and  bold  as  a  Poet's  desire, 

Roams  her  own  native  heavens,  the  realms  of  her  birth 
There  she  soars  like  a  seraph,  she  shines  like  a  fire. 

And  her  plumage  hath  never  been  sullied  by  earth. 

— R.  B.  Lytton:    Lucile. 

The  winds  with  wonder  whist 
Smoothly  the  waters  kiss'd, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean, 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 
— Milton:  On  the  Morning-  of  Christ's  Nativiy. 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kissed  the  lake,  just  stirred  the  trees 
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And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy 
Trembled,  but  dimpled  not  for  joy; 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie, 
Like  future's  joys  to  fancy's  eye. 

— Walter  Scott:     Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  night  is  chill;  the  forest  bare; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 
There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 

From  the  lovely  lady's  cheek — 
There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 

The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan. 

That  dances  as  oft  as  dance  it  can. 
Hanging  so  light  and  hanging  so  high. 
On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

— Coleridge:  Christabel. 

Was  it  the  wind,  through  some  hollow  stone. 

Sent  that  soft  and  tender  moan? 

He  lifted  his  head,  and  he  look'd  on  the  sea, 

But  it  was  unrippled  as  glass  may  be; 

He  look'd  on  the  long  grass — it  waved  not  a  blade, 

How  was  that  gentle  sound  conveyed? 

He  look'd  to  the  banners — each  flag  lay  still. 

So  did  the  leaves  on  Cithaeron's  hill. 

And  he  felt  not  a  breath  come  over  his  cheek; 

What  did  that  sudden  sound  bespeak? 

He  turned  to  the  left — is  he  sure  of  sight? 

There  sat  a  lady  youthful  and  bright. 

— Byron :    The  Siege  of  Corinth . 

I  grew  in  years,  and  with  me  grew  his  son;' 
But  to  no  brave  accomplishments,  no  store 

Of  science  or  arts  could  he  be  won , 

He  hated  knightly  deeds  and  princely  lore; 
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Beneath  a  hideous  countenance  he  bore 
A  baser  soul,  while  pride  and  avarice 

His  heart  pervaded  to  its  inmost  core; 
Savage  in  manners,  slave  to  drink  and  dice, 
None  but  himself  could  be  his  paragon  in  vice. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwelt  a  youthe. 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  delight; 

But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncouth, 

And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear  of  Night, 
Ah,  me!  in  sooth  he  was  a  shameless  wight, 

Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee; 

Few  earthly  things  found  favor  in  his  sight 

Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie, 

And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  low  degree. 
— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

'Twas  midnight:  sleep  on  every  eye  had  press 'd 
The  oblivious  sweetness  of  her  tranquil  spell, 

And  the  tired  soldier  was  in  visions  blest. 
When  instantaneously  a  barb'rous  yell 
Rose  to  the  silent  stars,  and  shook  the  abyss  of  hell. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

Our  bugles  sang  truce — for  the  night-cloud  had  lower 'd 
And  the  sentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky: 

And  thousands  had  sunk  to  the  ground  overpower'd, 
The  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

When  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  faggot  that  guarded  the  slain; 

At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamed  it  again. 

Methought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  far,  I  had  roam'd  on  a  desolate  track: 

'Twas  Autumn, — and  sunshine  arose  on  my  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fathers,  to  welcome  me  back. 
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I  flew  to  the  pleasant  fields  travers'd  so  oft 

In  life's  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was  young; 

I  heard  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft, 

And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  corn-reapers  sung. 

When  pledged  we  the  wine  cup  and  fondly  I  swore, 
From  ray  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never  to  part; 

My  little  ones  kiss'd  me  a  thousand  times  o'er, 

And  my  wife  sobbed  aloud  in  her  fullness  of  heart. 

Stay,  stay  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and  worn; 

And  fain  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay ; — 
But  sorrow  return 'd  with  the  dawning  of  morn. 

And  the  voice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 
— Thomas  Campbell:     The  Soldier's  Dream. 

O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 

The  rose  looks  fair,  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

— Shakespeare:    Sonnet. 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears; 

The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalmed  in  tears. 
— Scott :    The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

She  slept,  till  in  her  dreamy  ear  the  bowers 
Whisper'd ,  the  gay  birds  warbled  of  the  dawn ; 

The  river  roar'd;  the  winds  to  the  young  flowers 
Made  love;  the  blithe  bee  wound  its  dulcet  horn: 
Roused  by  the  mirth  and  melodies  of  morn. 

Her  languid  eyes  she  opens,  and  perceives 
The  huts  of  the  shepherds  on  the  lonely  lawn; 

While  seeming  voices,  'twixt  the  waves  and  leaves. 

Call  back  her  scatter 'd  thoughts, — again  she  sighs  and 
grieves. 

— Tasso:  Jer.  Del. 
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The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish 'd  throne, 

Burnt  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold; 

Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 

The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them;  the  oars  were  silver, 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 

The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster, 

As  amorous  of  their  strokes. 

— Shakespeare:    Antony  and  Cleopatra. 


The  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  wooes  like  a  lover 
The  young  aspen-trees  till  they  tremble  all  over. 

— Moore:     Lalla  Rookh. 


Thou  mayst  of  double  ignorance  boast, 
"Who  know'st  not  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 

— Translation  from  Latin  of  Owen,  by  Cowper. 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise? 
'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known. 

— Pope:     Essay  on  Man. 

I  have,  alas!  Philosophy, 

Medicine,  Jurisprudence,  too, 
And  to  my  cost  Theology, 

With  ardent  labor  studied  through, 
And  here  I  stand  with  all  my  lore. 
Poor  fool  no  wiser  than  before. 
Magister,  doctor  styled,  indeed. 
Already  these  ten  years  I  lead. 
Up,  down,  across,  and  to  and  fro. 

My  pupils  by  the  nose — and  learn. 
That  we  in  truth  can  nothing  know! 

This  in  my  heart  like  fire  doth  burn. 

— Goethe :  Faust. 
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Well  didst  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son! 
**A11  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 

— Byron:    Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age? 

What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  brow? 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 

And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 

— Byron:    Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on. 

Whittier:     Snow  Bound. 

Against  the  Tiber's  mouth  but  far  away. 

An  ancient  town  was  seated  on  the  sea. 

A  Tyrian  colony,  the  people  made 

Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 

Carthage  the  name,  beloved  by  Juno  more, 

Than  her  own  Argos  or  the  Samian  shore. 

Here  stood  her  chariot;  here,  if  heaven  were' kind, 

The  seat  of  awful  empire  she  designed. 

Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumor  fly 

Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky, 

That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 

Her  Carthage  ruin  and  her  bowers  deface. 

— Virgil:    Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Wherefore  one  nation  rises  into  sway, 
Another  languishes,  e'en  as  her  will 
Decrees,  from  us  conceal'd  as  in  the  grass 
The  serpent  train. 

— Dante :     Divine  Comedy. 

Great  Carthage  low  in  ruins  cold  doth  lie, 
Her  ruins  poor  the  herbs  in  heights  can  pass; 

So  cities  fall,  so  perish  kingdoms  high, 

Their  pride  and  pomp  lie  hid  in  sand  and  grass. 

— Tasso:  Jer.  Del. 
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Trewly  some  men  there  be 

That  lyve  always  in  great  horroure, 

And  say  it  goth  by  destenye 

To  hang  or  wed,  both  hath  one  houre; 

And  whether  it  be,  I  am  well  sure 

Hanging  is  better  of  the  twain 

Sooner  done  and  shorter  payne. 

— Robert  Wyre :     Mystery  of  Iniquite. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy: — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny. 

— Shakespeare :    The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

I  would  so  trounce  her,  and  her  purse, 
I'd  make  her  kneel  for  better  or  worse; 
For  matrimony  and  hanging  here 
Both  go  by  destiny  so  clear, 
That  you  as  sure  may  pick  and  choose, 
As  cross  I  win ,  and  pile  you  lose . 

— Samuel  Butler:     Hudibras. 

'Twas  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears, 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seemed,  and  bathed  in  tears. 
— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

The  messinger  approaching  to  him  spake; 

But  his  waste  words  retourned  to  him  in  vain: 
So  sound  he  slept,  that  nought  might  him  awake, 

Then  rudely  he  him  thrust,  and  pusht  with  paine, 

Whereat  he  gan  to  stretch;  but  he  againe 
Shook  him  so  hard,  that  forced  him  to  speake. 

As  one  then  in  a  dreame,  whose  dryer  braine 
Is  tossed  with  troubled  sights  and  fancies  weake, 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  her  silence  break. 

— Spenser:     Faerie  Queene. 
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At  leDgth,  low'rd  morn  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept, — 
No  calm,  sweet  sleep,  but  the  dull  synonym 

Of  death; — through  his  thick  blood  deep  stupor  crept 
Possessed  each  sense,  and  locked  up  every  limb 
In  dreadful  nightmare;  then,  delusions  dim 

Swarm 'd  to  his  brain,  by  cursed  Alecto  sent; 
He  slept,  not  rested,  for  the  Fury  grim. 

In  strangling  dreams  of  terrible  portent. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

When  the  clouds  at  summer  eve  have  drawn 
In  air  huge  towers  and  temples,  they  remain 

Till  wind  or  sunshine  comes,  and  straight  they're  gone, 
Like  a  dream  figured  in  the  sick  man's  brain. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood;  and  heshriek'd  out  aloud, — 
Clarence  is  come — false,  tleeting,  perjur'd  Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewksbury; —  , 
Seize  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  torments! 
With  that,  methought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak'd  and,  for  a  season  after. 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell; — 
Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream . 

— Shakespeare:    King  Richard  III. 

Thus  hymn'd  the  chorus;  above  all  they  sing 
The  cave  of  Caucus,  and  the  flames  he  breathed. 
The  whole  grove  echoes,  and  the  hills  rebound. 
— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Help  me  mine  owne  love's  prayses  to  resound, 
Ne  let  the  same  of  any  be  en  vide: 
So  Orpheus  did  for  his  own  bride! 
So  I  unto  myselfe  alone  will  sing; 
The  woods  shall  to  me  answer  and  my  echo  ring. 

— Spenser:  Epithalamion. 
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Ye  shady  beeches,  and  3'e  cooling  streams, 
Defense  from  Phoebus,  not  from  Cupid's  beams, 
To  you  I  mourn,  nor  to  the  deaf  I  sing 
The  woods  shall  answer,  and  their  echo  ring. 

— Pope :     Pastoral  on  Summer. 

While  thus  in  Lemnos  Vulcan  was  employed, 
Awaken'd  by  the  gentle  dawn  of  day. 
And  the  shrill  song  of  birds  beneath  the  eaves 
Of  his  low  mansion,  old  Evander  rose. 

— Virgil's  Eneid:     Dryden's  Translation. 

Where  sang  the  noisy  masons  of  the  eaves, 

The  busy  swallows  circling  ever  near 
Foreboding,  as  the  rustic  mind  believes. 

An  early  harvest,  and  a  plenteous  year. 

— T.  B.  Read:  The  Closing  Scene. 

About  the  hour. 
As  I  believe,  when  Venus  from  the  east 
First  lighten'd  on  the  moutains,  she  whose  orb 
Seems  always  glowing  with  the  fire  of  love, 
A  lady  young  and  beautiful,  I  dream'd 
Was  passing  o'er  a  lea;  and,  as  she  came, 
Methought  I  saw  her  ever  and  anon 
Bending  to  cull  the  flowers. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

Clad  in  starry  robes,  the  maid  for  whom 

He  mourn'd,  appears  amid  his  morning  dreams; 

Fairer  than  erst,  but  by  the  deathless  bloom. 
And  heavenly  radiance  that  around  her  beams, 
Graced,  not  disguised;  in  sweetest  act  she  seems 

To  stoop,  and  wipe  away  the  tears  that  flow 

From  his  dim  eyes:  **Behold  what  glory  streams 

Round  me,"  she  cries;  "how  beauteous  now  I  show. 

And  for  my  sake,  dear  friend,  this  waste  of  grief  forego." 

— Tasso:    Jer.    Del. 
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Again  returned  the  scenes  of  youth 

Of  confident,  undoubting  truth; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged; 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay, 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 

Oh,  were  his  senses  false  or  true! 

Dreamed  he  of  death  or  broken  vow, 

Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now! 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seemed  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love: 

She  listened  with  a  blush  and  sigh; 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  high 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp, 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp; 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone. 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone. 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size. 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 

The  grisly  visage,  stern  and  hoar, 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore. 

— Scott :    The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

To  the  gate 
He  came,  and  with  his  wand  touch 'd  it,  whereat 
Open  without  impediment  it  flew. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

At  last  arriving  by  the  liste's  side. 

She  with  her  rod  did  softly  smite  the  raile. 

Which  straight  flew  ope  and  gave  her  way  to  ride. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

At  garrison  of  goodly  site  and  strong 
Peschiera  stands,  to  awe  with  front  opposed 
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The  Bergamese  and  Brescians,  whence  the  shore 
More  slope  each  way  descends. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

He  by  certain  tidings  understood 

That  Egypt's  king  was  now  upon  his  way 

To  Gaza's  towers,  a  fortress  strong  and  good, 
"Which  seaward  on  the  Syrian  frontiers  lay. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 


Not  on  downy  plumes,  nor  under  shade 
Of  canopy  reposing,  fame  is  won; 
Without  which  whosoe'er  consumes  his  days, 
Leaveth  such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth, 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  foam  upon  the  wave. 
Thou  therefore  rise:  vanquish  thy  weariness 
By  the  mind's  effort,  in  each  struggle  form'd 
To  vanquish,  if  she  suffer  not  the  weight 
Of  her  corporeal  frame  to  crush  her  down. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 


Not  under  green  shades,  by  fountains  shrill, 

Amidst  the  nymphs  and  sirens,  fruits  and  flowers, 
Is  placed  our  bliss,  but  on  the  steep  rough  hill 

Of^virtue,clim'd  through  sunshine,  snow,  and  showers. 

He  that,  embosom 'd  in  Idalian  bowers, 
Treads  but  gay  Pleasure's  primrose  path,  will  ne'er 

Reach  the  high  crown ;  the  royal  eagle  towers 
Round  the  steep  cliff,  and  thou,  wilt  thou  forebear 
To  spurn  the  lowly  vale,  and  fix  thine  eyrie  there. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 


I  look'd  upon  the  visage  of  my  sons, 
I  wept  not:  so  all  stone  I  felt  within. 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 
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Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned  to-night, 
for  she  shall  not  live:  no,  my  heart  is  turned  to  stone;  I 
strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand. 

— Shakespeare:  Othello. 

**Now,"  answered  I,  "methinks  thou  mockest  me. 

For  Branca  Doria  never  yet  hath  died, 

But  doth  all  natural  functions  of  a  man. 

Eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps,  and  putteth  raiment  on." 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy. 

{Pro.)  Say  what  thou  seest  yond. 

{Mir.)  What  is't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about!     Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form: — but  'tis  a  spirit. 
{Pro.)  No,  wench;  it  eats,  and  sleeps, 

and  sleeps,  and  hath  such  senses  as  we  have,  such. 
— Shakespeare:    The  Tempest. 

True  are  thy  sayings:  to  my  heart  they  breathe 
The  kindly  spirit  of  meekness,  and  allay 
What  tumors  rankle  there. 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 

Apt  words  have  power  to  suage 
The  tumors  of  a  troubled  mind. 

— Milton:  Sampson  Ag-onistes. 

Time's  loss  he  had  so  often  warn'd  me  'gainst, 
I  could  not  miss  the  scope  at  which  he  aim'd. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 

Time  destroyed 
Is  suicide,  where  more  than  blood  is  spilt. 

— Young-:    Night  Thoughts. 
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And  then  a  voice,  like  that  which  issues  forth 
From  heart  with  sorrow  rived,  did  issue  forth 
From  heaven,  and,"0  poor  bark  of  mine!"  it  cried, 
*'How  badly  art  thou  freighted." 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 

It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark 

Built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses  dark. 

That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  of  thine. 

— Milton:  Lycidas. 

Suddenly  upon  the  day  appeared 
A  day  new  risen. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 

Slow  in  calm  glory  from  its  orient  bower 
And  with  unwonted  sheen,  the  Star  of  day 
Rose  on  the  morrow. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

All  ye,  who  in  small  bark  have  following  sail'd, 
Eager  to  listen,  on  the  adventurous  track 
Of  my  proud  keel,  that  singing  cuts  her  way, 
Backward  return  with  speed,  and  your  own  shores 
Revisit;  nor  put  out  to  open  sea, 
Where  losing  me,  perchance  remain 
Bewilder 'd  in  deep  maze. 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 

Oh!  while  along  the  stream  of  time  th}''  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame; 
Say,  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail. 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale? 
When  statesmen,  heroes,  kings  in  dust  repose. 

— Pope:    Essay  on  Man. 

The  noise  of  worldly  fame  is  but  a  blast  of  wind, 
That  blows  from  diverse  points,  and  shifts  its  name 
Shifting  the  point  it  blows  from. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 
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What's  fame?  a  fancied  life  in  other's  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us  e'en  before  our  death . 

— Pope:    Essay  on  Man. 

Name  is  but  sound  and  smoke, 
Shrouding  the  glow  of  heaven . 

— Goethe :    Fau  at . 

*  From  horn  to  horn, 

And  'tween  the  summit  and  the  base,  did  move 
Lights  scintillating,  as  they  met  and  passed. 
Thus  oft  are  seen  with  ever-changeful  glance, 
Straight  or  athwart,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 
The  atomies  of  bodies,  long  or  short, 
To  move  along  the  sunbeam ,  whose  slant  line 
Checkers  the  shadow  interposed  by  art 
Against  the  noontide  heat. 

— Dante:     Divine  Comedy. 

Hence,  vain  deluding  joys. 

The  brood  of  folly  without  father  bred! 

How  little  you  bested. 
Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  toys! 
Dwell  in  some  idle  brain. 

And  fancies  fond  with  gaudy  shape  possess. 

As  thick  and  numberless 
As  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams, 
Or  likest  hovering  dreams. 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus*  train. 

— Milton :    II  Penseroso. 


As  the  moon 
Doth  by  the  rolling  of  her  heavenly  sphere, 
Hide  and  reveal  the  strand  unceasingly; 
So  fortune  deals  with  Florence. 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 
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(Falstaff)  Let  us  be.  . .  .Diana's  Foresters,  gentle- 
men of  the  shade, minions  of  the  moon;  and  let  men  say, 
we  be  men  of  good  government;  being  govern'd  as  the 
sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under 
whose  influence  we  steal. 

{Prince  Henry.)  Thou  say'st  well;  audit  holds  well 
to;  for  the  misfortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men, 
doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea;  being  govern'd  as  the 
sea  is,  by  the  moon. 

— Shakespeare:    King  Henry  IV. 

The  night  of  sorrow  is  now  turn'd  to  day: 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  heaveth, 

Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 

He  cheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  earth  relieveth: 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky, 

So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fix'd. 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow 'd  all  their  shine 

Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  hii  clouded  with  his  brow's  repine; 

But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light. 

Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 

— Shakespeare :  Venus  and  Adonis. 


Thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng. 
Rushed,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 
Until  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure 
He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pure. 

The  wildrose,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
Wafted  around  their  rich  perfume; 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm. 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Played  on  the  water's  still  expanse. 

— Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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Aurora  out  of  restful  bed  did  from  bright  Tithon  rise, 
To  bring  each  deathless  Essence  light,  and  use  to  mortal 

eyes; 
When  Jove  sent  Eris  to  the  Greeks,  sustaining  in  her 

hand 
Stern  signs  of  her  designs  of  war. 

— Homer:  Iliad;  Chapman's  Translation. 

And  now  the  saffron  Morning  rose, 
Spreading  her  white  robe  o'er  the  world. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Chapman's  Translation. 

And  now  great  heaven  Goddess  Aurora  scaled. 
To] Jove,  and  all  the  Gods,  bringing  light;  when  Agamem- 
non called 
His  heralds,  charging  them  aloud  to  call  to  instant  court 
The  thick-haired  Greeks. 

— Homer:    Iliad,  Chapman's  Translation. 

The  Day-star  looked  abroad,  and  promised  from  his  hill 

Light  which  the  saffron  Morn  made  good,  and  sprinkled 

on  the  seas. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Chapman's  Translation, 

The  cheerful  morn  salutes  Evander's  eyes; 
And  songs  of  chirping  birds  invite  to  rise. 
He  leaves  his  lowly  bed;  his  buskins  meet 
Above  his  ankles;  sandals  sheathe  his  feet: 
He  sets  his  trusty  sword  upon  his  side. 
And  o'er  his  shoulder  throws  a  panther's  hide. 
— Virgil:    Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Now  rose  the  ruddy  morn  from  Tithon 's  bed. 
And  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  skies  overspread, 
Nor  long  the  sun  his  daily  course  witheld. 
But  added  colours  to  the  world  revealed , 
When  early  Turnus,  wakening  with  the  light, 
All  clad  in  armour  calls  his  troops  to  fight. 

— Virg-il:    Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 
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The  morn  began  from  Ida  to  display 
Her  rosy  cheeks,  and  Phospor  led  the  day; 
Before  the  gales  the  Grecians  took  their  post; 
And  all  pretence  of  late  relief  was  lost. 

— Virg-il:     Eneid  ,  Dryden's  Translation. 

And  now  the  rising  morn  with  rosy  light 
Adorns  the  skies,  and  puts  the  stars  to  flight; 
When  we  from  far,  like  bluish  mists,  descry 
The  hills,  and  then  the  plains  of  Italy. 

— Virg-il:    Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

The  rosy  morn  was  risen  from  the  main, 
And  horns  and  hounds  awake  the  princely  train; 
They  issue  early  through  the  city  gate, 
Where  the  more  wakeful  huntsmen  ready  wait, 
With  nets,  and  toils,  and  darts,  beside  the  force 
Of  Spartan  dogs  and  swift  Massylian  horse. 

— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Trans. 

Aurora  now  had  left  her  saffron  bed. 
And  beams  of  light  the  heavens  o'erspread, 
When  from  a  tower  the  Queen,  with  wakeful  eyes, 
Saw  day  point  upward  from  the  rosy  skies; 
She  looked  to  seaward  but  the  sea  was  void. 
And  scarce  in  ken  the  sailing  ships  descried. 

— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Trans. 

Now  when  the  rosy  morn  began  to  rise. 
And  waved  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies — 
When  Thetis  blushed  in  purple  not  her  own. 
And  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds  were  blown — 
A  sudden  silence  sate  upon  the  sea. 
And  sweeping  oars,  with  struggling,  urge  their  way. 

— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Trans. 

The  morn  ensuing  from  the  mountain's  height 
Had  scarcely  spread  the  skies  with  rosy  light, 
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The  ethereal  coursers  bounding  from  the  sea, 
From  out  their  flaming  nostrils  breathed  the  daj', 
When  now  the  Trojan  and  Rutulian  guard 
In  friendly  labour  joined  the  list  prepared. 

— ^Virg-il:    Eneid,  Dryden's  Trans. 

Behold  the  dawn  with  white  ray  glimmering  through 

the  mist. 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 

Bright  was  the  sonne,  and  clere  that  morning, 

And  Palamon,  this  woeful  prisoner, 

As  was  his  wont,  by  leve  of  his  gayler 

Was  risen,  and  romed  in  a  chambre  on  high 

In  which  he  all  the  noble  citee  sigh, 

And  eke  the  garden,  ful  of  branches  grene. 

There  as  this  f reshe  Emelia  thy  shene 

Was  in  here  walk,  and  romed  up  and  down. 

— Chaucer:    The  Knighte's  Tale. 

Wake  now,  my  love,  awake;  for  it  is  time; 

The  rosy  morne  long  since  left  Tithon's  bed,. 
Already  to  her  silver  coche  to  clyme; 

And  Phoebus  gins  to  show  his  glorious  hed . 

— Spenser:  Epithalmion. 

The  odorous  air,  morn's  messenger,  now  spread 

Its  wings  to  herald,  in  serenest  skies, 
Aurora  issuing  forth  her  radiant  head 

Adorn 'd  with  roses  plucked  in  Paradise. 

'  Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

Scarce  had  Aurora  risen  with  grateful  lay, 
Or  Syrian  shepherd  led  his  flocks  from  fold, 

Than  the  sage  coming  where  the  warriors  lay, 

Produced  the  chart,  the  shield,  and  wand  of  gold; 
And,  "Rise!"  he  said,  "ere  yet  the  sun  has  told 

His  rosary  on  the  hills, — soft  breezes  swell 

To  waft  you  on  your  voyage." 

— Tasso:  Jer.  Del. 
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On  her  at  smile  of  morn,  for  her  at  frown 
Of  eve  he  calls,  he  murmurs,  and  compla^'ns; 

Like  a  lorn  nightingale  when  some  rude  clown 

Has  stolen  her  plumeless  brood;  in  piercing  strains 
She  fills  the  dying  winds,  and  woods,  and  plains 

With  her  sweet  quarrel;  all  night  long  she  weeps. 
And  to  the  listening  stars  she  repeats  her  pains, 

Till  morn  with  rosy  tears  the  forest  steeps; — 

Then  on  his  streaming  eyes  awhile  calm  slumber  creeps. 

— Tasso:    Jer.  Del. 

It  was  the  hour  when,  grieving  to  be  gone, 
Night  on  the  confines  of  day  still  slept; 

The  east  grew  rosy  with  the  flame  of  morn. 
Yet  still  some  stars  her  radiant  portal  kept. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

Thus  as  he  prayed  with  blushing  roses  crown 'd 

The  radiant  morn  appears;  which  with  its  sheen 
His  helm,  his  arms,  and  all  the  mountains  round 

At  once  illumined,  and  golden  turned  to  green. 

Fresh  on  his  bosom  and  bent  brow  serene. 
He  felt  the  spirit  of  that  peaceful  hour, 

Fann'd  with  its  wing;  while  o'er  his  head  unseen, 
Shook  from  Aurora's  lap,  distill'd  a  shower 
Of  dew  more  pure  than  e'er  bespangled  blade  or  bower. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

Lo,  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 

From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 

And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 

That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish 'd  gold. 

— Shakespeare:     Venus  and  Adonis. 

{Juliet.)  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day, 
It  was  the  nighingale,  and  not  the  lark. 
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That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear;       » 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale, 
{Borneo.)  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn; 
No  nightingale:  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east: 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die . 

— Shakespeare:    Romeo  and  Juliet. 

O,  Cressida!  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

— Shakespeare:    Troilus  and  Cressida. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night, 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise; 
Then  to  come  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  at  my  window  bid  good-morrow, 
Through  the  sweet-brier,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine; 
While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin. 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn-door, 
Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before: 
Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn, 
From  the  side  of  some  hoar  hill. 
Through  the  high  wood  echoing  shrill 
Some  time  walking  not  unseen 
By  hedge-row  elms,  on  hillocks  green, 
Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 
Robed  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
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The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  dight, 
While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrow'd  land, 
And  the  milkmaid  singing  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  scythe, 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale. 

—Milton:    L' Allegro. 

Wak'd  by  the  circling  hours,  with  rosy  hand, 
Morn  unbarr'd  the  gates  of  light. 

— Milton:    Paradise  Lost. 

The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap, 
And  like  a  lobster  boyl'd,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn. 

— Butler :     Hudibras . 

When  Chanticleer  the  second  watch  had  sung. 
Scorning  the  scorner  sleep,  from  bed  I  sprung; 
And  dressing  by  the  moon,  in  loose  array, 
Pass'd  out  in  open  air,  preventing  day. 
And  sought  a  goodly  grove,  as  fancy  led  my  way, 
Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood 
Of  oaks  unshorn  a  venerable  wood; 
Fresh  was  the  grass  beneath  and  every  tree. 
At  distance  planted  in  a  due  degree 
Their  branching  arms  in  air  with  equal  space 
Stretch 'd  to  their  neighbours  with  a  long  embrace 
And  the  new  leaves  on  every  bough  were  seen. 
Some  ruddy-colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 
Hopping  from  spray  to  spray  were  heard  to  sing. 
— Dryden :    The  Flower  and  the  Leaf. 

The  sprightly  lark's  shrill  matin  wakes  the  morn; 
•Grief's  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast. 
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I  strive,  with  wakeful  melody,  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel!  like  thee 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen;  ev'ry  star 
Is  deaf  to  mine,  enamour 'd  of  thy  lay, 
Yet  be  not  vain;  there  are  who  thine  excel, 
And  charm  through  distant  ages. 

— Young:  Night  Thoug-hts. 

Hear  how  the  birds,  on  every  blooming  spray, 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day! 
"Why  sit  ye  mute,  when  early  linnets  sing. 
When  warbling  Philomel  shines  so  clear, 
And  lavish  nature  paints  the  purple  year? 

— Pope :     Pastoral  on  Spring. 

In  the  barn  the  tenant  cock. 

Close  to  partlet  perched  on  high, 

Briskly  crows  (the  shepherd's  clock!; 
Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh. 

Swiftly  from  the  mountain's  brow, 
Shadows,  nursed  by  night,  retire: 

And  the  peeping  sunbeam  now 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire. 

Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn. 

Plaintive  where  she  prates  at  night. 

And  the  lark,  to  meet  the  morn. 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight. 

From  the  balmy  sweets,  uncloyed, 

(Restless  till  her  task  be  done). 
Now  the  busy  bee's  employed 

Sipping  dew  before  the  sun. 

Trickling  through  the  creviced  rock. 
Where  the  limpid  stream  distils. 

Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock 
When  'tis  sun  drove  from  the  hills. 
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Colin 's  for  the  promised  corn 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe) , 
Anxious; — whilst  the  huntsman's  horn. 

Boldly  sounding,  drowns  his  pipe. 

Sweet,  O  sweet,  the  warbling  throng 

On  the  white  emblossomed  spray! 
Nature's  universal  song 

Echoes  to  the  rising  day. 

— John  Cunningham:     Morning-. 

But  who  the  melodies  of  morn  can  tell? 

The  wild  brook  babbling  down  the  mountain's  side; 

The  lowing  herd;  the  sheepfold's  simple  bell; 
The  pipe  of  early  shepherd,  dim  descried 
In  the  lonely  valley;  echoing  far  and  wide, 

The  clamorous  horn  along  the  cliffs  above; 

The  hum  of  bees;  the  linnet's  lay  of  love; 

And  the  full  choir  that  wakes  the  universal  grove. 

— James  Beattie :    Morning  Sounds. 

Unlock'd  the  spirit- world  doth  lie; 

Thy  sense  Is  shut,  thy  heart  is  dead: 
Up  scholar,  lave,  with  courage  high, 

Thine  earthly  breast  in  the  morning  red. 

— Goethe:  Faust. 

The  flower  pots  at  my  window 

Were  wet  with  tears  of  mine. 
The  while  I  pluck'd  these  blossoms, 

At  dawn  to  deck  thy  shrine. 

"When  early  in  my  chamber 

Shone  bright  the  rising  morn, 
I  sat  there  on  my  pallet, 

My  heart  with  anguish  torn. 

— Goethe:     Faust. 


The  feathered  songster  Chanticleer 
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Had  wound  his  bugle  horn, 
And  told  the  early  villager 
The  coming  of  the  morn. 

King  Edward  saw  the  ruddy  streaks 

Of  light  eclipse  the  gray; 
And  heard  the  raven's  croaking  throat 
Proclaim  the  fated  day. 
—Thomas  Chatterton :     Bristowe  Tragedy ;  or,  The  Death 
of  Sir  Charles  Bawdin. 

When  purple  morning  starts  the  hare 
To  steal  upon  her  early  fare, 
Then  through  the  dews  he  maun  repair — 
The  gardener  wi'  his  paddle. 

— Burns:     When  Rosy  May» 

Aurora  breaks  the  dream, 

And  warns  the  loiterer  to  depart — 

Back  to  the  ocean's  icy  bed. 
Scared  from  the  loving  heart. 

— Schiller:     Hero  and  Leander. 

And  now  the  savage  winds  are  hushing. 
And  o'er  the  arch'd  horizon,  blushing. 

Day's  chariot  gleams  on  high! 
Back  to  its  bed  the  ocean  creeps. 
Clear  as  a  mirror  shine  the  deeps; 

One  smile  on  sea  and  sky ! 

— Schiller :     Hero  and  Leander. 

So  Scotia's  Queen,  as  slowly  dawned  the  day. 
Rose  on  her  couch,  and  gazed  her  soul  away; 
Her  eyes  had  blessed  the  beacon's  glimmering  height^ 
That  faintly  tipt  the  feathery  surge  with  light; 
But  now  the  morn  with  orient  hues  pourtrayed 
Each  castled  cliff,  and  brown  monastic  shade. 

—Samuel  Rogers:    The  Pleasures  of  Memory » 
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When  morn  first  faintly  draws  her  silver  line, 
Or  Eve's  grey  cloud  descends  to  drink  the  wave; 

When  sea  and  sky  in  midnight  darkness  join, 
Still,  still  he  sees  the  parting  look  she  gave. 

— Samuel  Rogers:   The  Sailor. 

The  sun-beams  streak  the  azure  skies, 

And  line  with  light  the  mountain's  brow: 

With  hounds  and  horns  the  hunters  rise, 
And  chase  the  roebuck  thro'  the  snow. 

— Samuel  Rogers :  The  Alps  at  Daybreak. 

At  morn  the  black-cock  trims  his  jetty  wing, 
'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay, 

All  nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 
Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day. 

— Scott:    Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 
As  if  that  morn  were  a  jocund  one. 
Lightly  and  brightly  breaks  away 
The  morning  from  her  mantle  gray. 
And  the  noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day. 

— Byron :     The  Siege  of  Corinth. 

The  morn  is  up  again,  the  dewy  morn 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all  bloom, 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn. 

And  living  as  if  the  earth  contained  no  tomb. 

— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

The  morn  hath  risen  clear  and  calm. 
And  o'er  the  green  sea  palely  shines, 

Revealing  Bahrein's  groves  of  palm. 
And  lighting  Kishma's  amber  vines. 

Fresh  smell  the  shores  of  Araby, 

While  breezes  from  the  Indian  Sea 

Blow  round  Selama's  sainted  cape. 
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And  curl  the  shining  flood  beneath, 
Whose  waves  are  rich  with  many  a  grape 

And  cocoa-nut  and  flowery  wreath, 
Which  pious  seamen,  as  they  pass'd, 
Had  toward  that  holy  headland  cast — 
Oblations  to  the  Genii  there 
For  gentle  skies  and  breezes  fair! 
The  nightingale  now  bends  her  flight 
From  the  high  trees  where  all  the  night 
She  sung  so  sweet,  with  none  to  listen; 

And  hides  her  from  the  morning  star 
Where  thickets  of  the  pomegranate  glisten 

In  the  clear  dawn,  bespangled  o'er 
With  dew,  whose  night-drops  would  not  stain 

The  best  and  brightest  scimitar 

That  ever  youthful  sultan  wore 
On  the  first  morning  of  his  reign! 

— Moore:     Lalla  Rookh, 

Over  the  Alban  mountains 

The  light  of  morning  broke; 
From  all  the  roofs  of  the  Seven  Hills 

Curled  the  thin  wreaths  of  smoke. 

— T.  G.  McCauley :     Virginia. 

Pleasantly  rose  next  morn  the  sun  on  the  village   of 

Grand  Pre. 
Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft,   sweet  air  the  Basin  of 

Minas, 
Where  the  ships,    with   their  wavering  shadows,  were 

riding  at  anchor. 
Life  had  long  been  astir  in   the  village,  and  clamorous 

labor 
Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of 

the  morning. 

— Longfellow:     Evangeline. 

In  sleep  she  seem'd  to  walk  forlorn , 
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Till  cold  winds  woke  the  gray  eyed  morn  , 
About  the  lonely  moated  grange. 

— Tennyson:     Mariana. 

He  said,  nor  Menelaus  stuck  at  anything  he  said, 

As  loth  to  do  it,  but  he  went.     As  from  a  grazier's  stall 

A  lion  goes,  when  overlaid  with  men,  dogs,  darts,  and 
all, 

Not  easily  losing  a  fat  ox,  but  strong  watch  all  night 
held 

His  teeth  yet  watering,  oft  becomes,  and  is  as  oft  re- 
pelled, 

The  adverse  darts  so  thick  are  poured  before  his  brow 
hid  eyes, 

And  burning  firebrands  which,   for  all  his  great  heart's 
heat,  he  flies, 

And,  grumbling,  goes  his  way  betimes. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Chapman's  Trans. 

He  comes  not  tutor 'd  by  the  sisters'  art. 
But  to  behold  j'our  torments  is  he  come. 
Like  to  a  bull,  that  with  impetuous  spring 
Darts,  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  blow 
Hath  struck  him,  but  unable  to  proceed 
Plunges  on  either  side. 

— Dante:  Divine  Comedy 

Thus,  at  the  length,  your  passage  shall  be  free. 
And  you  shall  safe  descend  on  Italy. 
Arrived  at  Cumae,  when  you  view  the  flood 
Of  black  Avernus,  and  the  sounding  wood. 
The  mad  prophetic  Sib\d  you  shall  find. 
Dark  in  a  cave  and  on  a  rock  reclined: 
She  sings  the  fates,  and  in  her  frantic  fits 
The  notes  and  names  inscribed,  to  leaves  commits. 
What  she  commits  to  leaves,  in  order  laid 
Before  the  cavern's  entrance  are  displayed; 
Unmoved  they  lie;  but  if  a  blast  of  wind. 
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Without,  or  vapours  issue  from  behind, 
The  leaves  are  borne  aloft  in  liquid  air, 
And  sh€  resumes  no  more  her  museful  care, 
Nor  gathers  from  the  rocks  her  scattered  verse, 
Nor  sets  in  order  what  the  winds  disperse. 

—Virgil :   Eneid,  Dryden's  Trans. 

In  the  sun's  thaw  is  the  snow  unseal'd; 
In  the  winds  on  flitting  leaves  was  lost 
The  Sibyl's  sentence. 

— Dante:    Divine  Comedy. 

Close  at  her  father's  side  was  the  gentle   Evangeline 

seated , 
Spinning  flax  for  the  loom,  that  stood  in    the  corner 

behind  her 
Silent  awhile  were  its  treadles,  at  rest  was  its  diligent 

shuttle. 
While  the  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel  like  the  drone 

of  a  bagpipe. 
Followed  the  old  man's  song,  and  united  the  fragments 

together . 

— Longfellow :    Evangeline. 

There  was  no  bud,  no  bloom  upon  the  bowers; 

The  spiders  wove  their  thin  shrouds  night  by  night; 
The  thistle-down,  the  only  ghost  of  flowers. 

Sailed  slowly  by,  passed  noiseless  out  of  sight. 

Amid  all  this  in  this  most  cheerless  air. 

And  where  the  woodbine  sheds  upon  the  porch 

Its  crimson  leaves,  as  if  the  year  stood  there 
Firing  the  floor  with  its  inverted  torch — 

Amid  all  this,  the  centre  of  the  scene; 

The  white-haired  matron,  with  monotonous  tread, 
Plied  her  swift  wheel,  and  with  her  joyless  mien 

Sat  like  a  fate,  and  watched  the  flying  thread. 

— T.  B.  Read :    The  Closing  Scene. 
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When  heaven  had  overturned  the  Trojan  state, 
And  Priam's  throne,  by  too  severe  a  fate; 
When  ruined  Troy  became  the  Grecian's  prey. 
And  Ilium's  lofty  towers  in  ashes  lay; 
Warned  by  celestial  omens,  we  retreat. 
To  seek  in  foreign  lands  a  happier  state. 

— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Trans. 

At  Rome  my  life  was  passed. 
Beneath  the  mild  Augustus,  in  the  time 
Of  fabled  deities  and  false.     A  bard 
Was  I,  and  made  Anchises'  upright  son 
The  subject  of  my  song,  who  came  from  Troy, 
When  the  flames  preyed  on  Ilium's  haughty  towers. 

— Dante :    Divine  Comedy. 

Pigmies  are  born  in  palaces,  while  over  the  children 
of  genius  is  the  roof  of  straw.  Most  of  the  great  are  like 
mountains,  with  the  valley  of  ancestors  on  one  side  and 
the  depression  of  posterity  on  the  other. 

— Ingersoll :    Lecture  on  Shakespeare. 

Ever  since  the  habitations  of  men  were  reared  two 
stories  high,  has  the  garret  been  the  nursery  of  genius. 

* — Jerome  K.  Jerome:     The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 

Fellow. 

Cicero  on  this  promontory  died; 

This  Gaeta  we  see.     Ah!  no  regard 

Those  triumvirs  paid  to  posterity. 

Robbing  her  of  the  thoughts  yet  unconceived 

Of  this  great  man;  their  crime  continues  still; 

Committed  against  us  was  this  offenee. 

Cicero  *neath  the  tyrant's  dagger  fell. 
But  Scipio,  more  unhappy,  was  exiled 
With  yet  his  country  free.     Beside  the  shore 
He  died ;  and  still  the  ruins  of  his  tomb 
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Retain  the  name,  "Tower  of  my  native  land:" 
Touching  allusion  to  the  memory 
Which  haunted  his  great  soul. 

Marius  found  a  refuge  in  yon  marsh, 

Near  to  the  Scipios'  home.     Thus  in  all  time 

Have  nations  persecuted  their  great  men. 

But  they  enskied  them  after  death;  and  heaven, 

We  are  still  the  Romans  deem'd  they  could  command, 

Received  amid  her  planets  Romulus, 

Numa  and  Caesar;  new  and  dazzling  stars! 

Mingling  together  in  our  erring  gaze 

The  rays  of  glory  and  celestial  light. 

— Madame  de  Stael:     Corinne. 

The  world  has  ever,  we  fear,  shown  but  small  favor 
to  its  Teachers:  hunger  and  nakedness,  perils  and  re- 
viling, the  prison,  the  cross,  the  poison- chalice  have,  in 
most  times  and  countries,  been  the  market-price  it  has 
offered  for  Wisdom,  the  welcome  with  which  it  has 
greeted  those  who  have  come  to  enlighten  and  purify  it. 
Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  languish  in  priestly  dungeons; 
Tasso  pines  in  the  cell  of  a  madhouse;  Gamoens  dies 
begging  on  the  streets  of  Lisbon. 

— Thomas  Carlyle:     Essay  on  Burns. 

For  the  gain  of  posterity  Adam  Warner  had  martyred 
existence,  and  the  children  pelted  him  as  he  passed  the 
streets. 

— E.  B.  Lytton:    The  Last  of  the  Barons. 

In  his  day  Shakespeare  was  of  no  particular  im- 
portance. It  may  be  that  his  mother  had  some  marvelous 
and  prophetic  dreams,  but  Stratford  was  unconscious  of 
the  immortal  child.  He  was  never  engaged  in  a  reput- 
able business.  Socially  he  occupied  a  position  below 
servants.  The  law  described  him  as  * 'a  sturdy  vagabond." 
He  was  neither  a  noble,  a  soldier,  nor  a  priest.  Among 
the  half  civilized  people  of  England,  he  who  amused  and 
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instructed  them  was  regarded  as  a  menial.  Kings  had 
their  clowns,  the  people  their  actors  and  musicians. 
Shakespeare  was  scheduled  as  a  servant.  It  is  thus  that 
successful  stupidity  has  always  treated  genius.  Mozart 
was  patronized  by  an  Archbishop — lived  in  the  palace, 
— but  was  compelled  to  eat  with  the  scullions.  The 
composer  of  divine  melodies  was  not  fit  to  sit  by  the  side 
of  the  theologian,  who  long  ago  would  have  been  for- 
gotten but  for  the  fame  of  the  composer. 

— IngersoU:    Lecture  on  Shakespeare. 

With  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of  right  feel- 
ing anywhere,  we  are  not  required  to  plead  for  Burns. 
In  pitying  admiration  he  lies  enshrined  in  all  our  hearts, 
in  a  far  nobler  Mausoleum  than  that  one  of  marble; 
neither  will  his  works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away  from 
the  memory  of  men.  While  the  Shakespeares  and 
Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers  through  the  country 
of  Thought,  bearing  fleets  of  traffickers  and  assiduous 
pearl-fishers  on  their  waves;  this  little  Yalclusa  Fountain 
will  also  arrest  our  eye:  for  this  also  is  Nature's  own  and 
most  cunning  workmanship,  bursts  from  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current,  into  the  light  of 
day;  and  often  the  traveler  turns  aside  to  drink  of  its 
clear  waters,  and  muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines. 

— Thomas  Carlyle:     Essay  oa  Burns. 

Our  children  will  marvel  what  manner  of  men  their 

fathers  were,  among  whom  there  could  be  a  difference 

of  opinion  about  the  merits  of  such  a  man.     His  fame, 

like  a  mighty  river,  will  grovv  wider  and  deeper  as  it 

rolls  downward. 

— J.    S.    Black:      On    the   Life   and    Character   of 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Let  him  who  would  move  and  convince  others,  be 
first  moved  and  convinced  himself. 

— Thomas  Carlyle:     Essay  on  Burns. 
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To  believe  your  own  thought,  to  believe  that  what  is 
true  for  3^ou  in  your  private  heart,  is  true  for  all  men 
— that  is  genius. 

— Emerson:     Self  Reliance. 

Call  it  not  vain: — they  do  not  err, 

Who  say,  that,  when  the  poet  dies. 
Mute  Nature  mourns  her  worshipper, 

And  celebrates  his  obsequies; 
Who  say  tall  cliff,  and  cavern  lone,  * 
For  the  departed  bard  make  moan; 
That  mountains  weep  in  chrystal  rill; 
That  flowers  in  tears  of  balm  distil; 
Through  his  loved  groves  that  breezes  sigh, 
And  oaks,  in  deeper  groans,  reply; 
And  rivers  teach  their  rushing  wave 
To  murmur  dirges  round  his  grave. 
Not  that,  in  sooth,  o'er  mortal  urn 
Those  things  inanimate  can  mourn; 
But  that  the  stream,  the  wood,  the  gale. 
Is  vocal  with  the  plaintive  wail 
Of  those  who,  else  forgotten  long, 
Lived  in  the  poet's  faithful  song. 
And  with  the  poet's  parting  breath. 
Whose  memory  feels  a  second  death. 

— Scott;    Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

And  Arden's  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  teardrops  as  they  pass 

Orieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves 
O'er  the  unreturning  brave. 

— Byron:    Ohilde  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 
You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed, 
Or  as  the  snow  falls  in  the  river 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  foreever.     . 

— Burns:    Tarn  O'Shanter. 
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Fleet  feet  on  the  corrie, 

Sage  counsel  incumber, 
Red  hand  in  the  foray, 

How  sound  is  thy  slumber  I 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain, 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river, 
Like  bubble  on  the  fountain, 

Thou  art  gone  and  forever! 

— Scott:    Lady  of  the  Lake. 

The  great  man  does,  in  good  truth,  belong  to  his 
own  age;  nay,  more  so  than  any  other  man;  being 
properly  the  synopsis  and  epitome  of  such  age  with  its 
interests  and  influences:  but  belongs  likewise  to  all  ages, 
otherwise  he  is  not  great.  What  was  transitory  in  him 
passes  away;  and  an  immortal  part  remains,  the  signif- 
icance of  which  is  in  strict  speech  inexhaustible,  as  that 
of  every  object  is.  Aloft,  conspicious,  on  his  enduring 
basis,  he  stands  there,  serene,  unaltering;  silently  ad- 
dresses to  every  new  generation  a  new  lesson  and  moni- 
tion. 

— Thomas  Carlyle:     Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

The  great  man  lives  in  several  bodies,  and  writes,  or 
paints,  or  acts,  by  many  hands;  and  after  some  time,  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  is  the  authentic  work  of  the 
master,  and  what  is  only  his  school.  What  is  a  great 
man,  but  one  of  great  affinities,  who  takes  up  into  him- 
self all  arts,  sciences,  all  knowables,  as  his  food.^  He 
can  spare  nothing;  he  can  dispose  of  everything. 

— Emerson:    Representative  Men,  Plato;  or  The 

Philosopher. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade!  'twas  his 
In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  wrong 

Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows;  but  to  miss. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpassed  in  modern  song! 
Each  year  brings  forth  its  millions;  but  how  long 
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The  tide  of  generations  shall  roll  on, 

And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countless  throng    ^ 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine!  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scattered   rays  ,  they  would  not  form  a 
sun. 

— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pi Igrimag'e. 

Shakespeare  read  the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  their 
probity,  and  their  second  thought,  and  wiles;  the  wiles 
of  innocence,  and  the  transitions  by  which  virtues  and 
vices  slide  into  their  contraries:  he  could  divide  the 
mother's  part  from  the  father's  part  in  the  face  of  the 
child,  or  draw  the  fine  demarcations  of  freedom  and  of 
fate:  he  knew  the  laws  of  repression  which  make  the 
police  of  nature:  and  all  the  sweets  and  all  the  terrors  of 
human  lot  lay  in  his  mind  as  truly  but  as  softly  as  the 
landscape  lies  on  the  eye.  Shakespeare  is  as  much  out 
of  the  category  of  eminent  authors,  as  he  is  out  of  the 
crowd.  He  is  inconceivabl}'^  wise;  the  others  conceiv- 
ably. A  good  reader  can,  in  a  sort,  nestle  into  Plato's 
brain,  and  think  from  thence;  but  not  in  Shakespeare's. 
We  are  still  out  of  doors.  For  executive  faculty,  for 
creation,  Shakespeare  is  unique. 

— Emerson :     Shakespeare ;  or,  The  Poet. 

Shakespeare  dwelt  with  elemental  things,  with  uni- 
versal man.  He  knew  that  locality  colors  without 
changing,  and  that  in  all  surroundings  the  human  heart 
is  substantially  the  same.  Not  all  the  poetry  written 
before  his  time  would  make  his  sum — not  all  that  has 
been  written  since,  added  to  all  that  was  written  before, 
would  equal  his.  There  was  nothing  within  the  range 
of  human  thought,  within  the  horizon  of  intellectual  ef- 
fort, that  he  did  not  touch.  He  knew  the  brain  and 
heart  of  man — the  theories,  customs,  superstitions, 
hopes,  fears,  hatreds,  vices  and  virtues  of  the  human 
race. 

— Ingersol:    Lecture  on  Shakespeare. 
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They  spied  a  knight  fay  re  pricking  on  the  playne, 
As  if  he  were  on  some  adventure  bent, 
And  in  his  port  appeared  manly  hardiment. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the    plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mighty  armes  and  silve  r  shielde, 

Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  wounds    did  remaine, 
The  cruel  marks  of  many  a  blood  y  fielde. 

— Spenser:     Faerie  Queene. 

The  page  shouted  wild  and  shrill — 
And  scarce  his  helmet  could  he  don, 

When  downward  from  the  shady  hill 
A  statel}'  knight  came  pricking  on. 

— Scott:     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

The  fiery  Duke  is  pricking  fast 

Across  Saint  Andre's  plain, 
With  all  the  hireling  chivalry 

Of  Guelders  and  Almayne. 

—  McCaulay :    Ivry :  A  Song-  of  the  Hug-enots. 

The  bitten  world  holds  the  biter  fast  by  his  own 
teeth,  there  he  perishes:  unconquered  nature  lives  on 
and  forgets  him. 

— Emerson :    Plato ;  or,  The  Philosopher, 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
where  during  the  French  Revolution  stood  the  guillo- 
tine, and  where  now  stands  an  Egyptian  obelisk — a  bird, 
sitting  on  the  top,  was  singing  with  all  its  might. — 

Nature  forgets. 

— Ingersoll:    Lecture  on  Shakenpeare. 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above: 
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And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love, 
Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain. 

Coleridge :     Christabel. 

Alas — how  light  a  cause  may  move 

Dissension  between  hearts  that  love! 

Hearts  that  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 

And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied; 

That  stood  the  storm,  when  waves  were  rough, 

Yet  in  a  sunny  hour  fall  off, 

Like  ships,  that  have  gone  down  at  sea. 

When  heaven  was  all  tranquility! 

A  something,  light  as  air — a  look, 

A  word  unkind  or  wrongly  taken — 
Oh!  love,  that  tempests  never  shook, 

A  breath,  a  truth  like  this  hath  shaken. 

— Moore:     Lalla  Rookh. 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watch-dog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep  mouth 'd  welcome  as  we  draw  neair  home; 

'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come; 

'Tis  sweet  to  be  awaken 'd  by  the  lark. 

Or  lull'd  by  falling  waters;  sweet  the  hum 

Of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds, 

The  lisp  of  children,  and  their  earliest  words. 

— Byron :     Don  Juan. 

Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home;  the  mutual  look. 

When  hearts  are  of  each  other  sure; 
Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 

The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. 

— John  Keble. 

To  see  her  were  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

—  Burns. 
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I  remember  one  that  perish 'd:  sweetly  did  she  speak  and 

move: 
Such  a  one  I  do  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

— Tennyson:     Locksley  Hall. 

Honesty  is  a  fool  that  loses  that  it  works  for. 

— Shakespeare :    Othello 

I  have  lost  mine  office, 

It  may  be  through  mine  honesty,  like  a  fool. 

Tennyson:     Queen  Mary. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

— Gray:     Elegy. 

Oh!  then,  my  little  friend,  thy  style 

I'd  change  to  happier  lays. 
Oh!  then,  the  cloister's  gloom  should  smile, 
And  through  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 

Should  swell  the  note  of  praise. 

Henry  Kirke  "NVhite :    To  My  Lyre. 

"We  are  the  same  our  fathers  have  been; 

"We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen; 

"We  drink  the  same  stream,  and  view  the  same  sun, 

And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking  our  fathers  would  think; 

From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would 

shrink; 

To  the  life  we  are  clinging  they  also  would  cling; 

But  it  speeds  for  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing . 

—William  Knox :    0  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal 
Be  Proud. 
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Our  fathers  watered  with  their  tears 

This  sea  of  time  whereon  we  sail; 
Their  voices  were  in  all  men's  ears 

Who  passed  within  their  pussiant  hail. 
Still  the  same  ocean  round  us  raves, 
But  we  stand  mute,  and  watch  the  waves. 

— Matthew  Arnold :    The  Grand  Charteruse. 

Sweet  memory,  wafted  by  thy  gentle  gale 
Oft  up  the  stream  of  Time  I  turn  my  sail, 
To  view  the  fairy  haunts  of  long  lost  hours, 
Blest  with  far  greener  shades,  far  fresher  flowers, 
— Samuel  Rogers:    The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

'Tis  beauteous  night;  the  stars  look  brightly  down 
Upon  the  earth,  decked  in  her  robe  of  snow. 
No  light  gleams  at  the  windows,  save  my  own, 
Which  gives  its  cheer  to  Midnight  and  to  me. 
And  now  with  noiseless  step,  sweet  memory  comes 
And  leads  me  gently  through  her  twilight  realms. 
— James  A.  Garfield:     Memory. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew  tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

— Gray :     Elegy. 

The  adventurous  boy,  that  asks  his  little  share. 

And  hies  from  home  with  many  a  gossip's  prayer, 

Turns  on  the  neighbouring  hill,  once  more  to  see 

The  dear  abode  of  peace  and  privacy; 

And  as  he  turns,  the  thatch  among  the  trees. 

The  smoke's  blue  wreaths  ascending  with  the  breeze, 

The  village  common  spotted  white  with  sheep. 

The  church-yard  yews  round  which  his  fathers  sleep; 

All  rouse  reflections  sadly — pleasing  train; 

And  oft  he  looks  and  weeps,  and  looks  again. 

— Rogers:    The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
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In  this  fire  must  Hector's  trial  shine 
Here   must   his   country,   father,  friends,  be,   in   him, 

made  divine. 
And  such  a  stormy  day  shall  come  (in  mind  and  soul  1 

know) 
When  sacred  Troy  shall  shed  her  towers   for  tears  of 

overthrow, 
When  Priam,  all  his  birth  and  power,  shall  in  those 

tears  be  drowned. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Chapman's  Translation. 

Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates! 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end. 

— Homer:     Iliad;  Pope's  Translation. 

The  inexorable  sisters  have  decreed 
That  Priam's  house,  and  Priam's  self  shall  bleed: 
The  day  will  come,  in  which  proud  Troy  shall  yield, 
And  spread  its  smoking  ruins  o'er  the  field. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  S.  Johnson's  Trans. 

The  day  shall  come  in  which  our  sacred  Troy, 
And  Priam,  and  the  people  over  whom 
Spear-bearing  Priam  rules  shall  perish  all. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  W.  C.  Bryant's  Trans, 

Fair  all  the  pageant — but  how  passing  fair 

The  slender  form,  which  lay  on  couch  of  Ind! 
O'er  her  white  bosom  strayed  her  hazel  hair, 

Pale  her  dear  cheek,  as  if  for  love  she  pined; 

All  in  her  night-robe  loose,  she  lay  reclined. 
And,  pensive,  read  from  tablet  eburnine 

Some  strain,  that  seemed  her  inmost  soul  to  find: — 
That  favored  strain  was  Surrey's  raptured  line. 
That  fair  and  lovely  form  the  Lady  Gerald ine. 

— Scott:    The  Lay  of  the  Last  Miristrel. 
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So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose 
And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine! 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed, 
And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around; 

Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud 

Like  one  who  shuddered,  she  unbound 

The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast: 

Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 

Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 

Behold!  her  bosom  and  half  her  side — 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell; 

And  she  is  to  sleep  by  Christabel. 

— Coleridge:     Christabel. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen , 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 

— Shakespeare:    As  You  Like  It. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heaving  gusti 
And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost! 
Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows! 
Not  all  your  rage,  as  now  united,  shows 
More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting. 
Vengeful  malice,  unrepenting. 

Than  heaven-illumined  man  on  brother  man  bestows, 

— Burns :    A  Winter  Night. 

He  spoke,  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 
The  stamp  of  fate  and  sanction  of  the  god: 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  took, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

— Homer:    Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 
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There  is  a  place 
If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  Heaven 
Err  not,  another  world,  the  happy  seat 
Of  some  new  race  call'd  man,  about  this  tiqpe 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  less 
In  power  and  excellence;  but  favored  more 
Of  Him  who  rules  above,  so  was  His  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods,  and  by  an  oath, 
That  shook  Heaven's  whole  circumference,  confirmed. 

— Milton :     Paradise  Lost. 

Once  in  your  cause  I  felt  his  matchless  might 
Hurled  headlong  down  from  the  ethereal  height. 
— Homer:     Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 

Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Who  durst  defy  the  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

— Milton:    Paradise  Lost. 

Give  me  unquell'd  those  impulses  to  prove; — 
Raptures  so  deep,  its  ecstasy  was  pain, 

The  power  of  hate,  the  energy  of  love. 
Give  me,  oh,  give  back  my  youth  again. 

— Goethe :  Faust. 

He  looked  towards  the  sk}^,  and  cried  out  in  his  agony, 
''Oh,  days  of  my  youth,  return!'* 

— Richter:    The  Two  Roads. 

As  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lofty  harvests  bend: 
Thus  o'er  the  field  the  moving  host  appears, 
With  nodding  plumes  and  groves  of  waving  spears. 
— Homer:     Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 
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Ceres  ripe  for  harvest  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them.  The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands, 
Lest  on  the  threshing-floor  his  hopeful  sheaves 
Prove  chaff. 

— Milton :    Paradise  Lost. 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore:  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast,  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  Valdarne,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 

— Milton:    Paradise  Lost. 

When  in  his  study  pent  the  whole  year  through, 
Man  views  the  world  as  through  an  optic  glass. 
On  a  chance  holiday,  and  scarcely  then. 
How  by  persuasion  can  he  govern  men. 

— Goethe:     Faust. 

As  when  some  shepherd  from  the  rustling  trees 
Shot  forth  to  view,  a  scaly  serpent  sees. 
Trembling  and  pale,  he  starts  with  wild  affright 
And  all  confused  precipitates  his  flight: 
So  from  the  king  the  shining  warior  flies, 
And  plunged  amid  the  thickest  Trojans  lies. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 

As  when  some  peasant  in  a  bushy  brake 
Has  with  unwary  footing  press 'd  a  snake; 
He  starts  aside,  astonish 'd  when  he  spies 
His  rising  crest,  blue  neck,  and  rolling  eyes. 
— Virg-il:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Thus  from  high  hills  the  torrents  swift  and  strong 
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Deluge  whole  fields,  and  sweep  the  trees  along, 
Through  ruin'd  moles  the  rushing  wave  resounds, 
O'erwhelms  the  bridge,  and  bursts  the  lofty  bounds; 
The  yellow  harvests  of  the  ripen 'd  year, 
And  flatted  vineyards,  one  sad  waste  appear! 
While  Jove  descends  in  sluicy  sheets  of  rain. 
And  all  the  labors  of  mankind  are  vain. 

— Homer:    Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 

Thus  when  a  flood  of  fire  by  wind  is  born. 
Cracking  it  rolls,  and  mows  the  standing  corn; 
Or  deluges,  descending  on  the  plains. 
Sweeps  o'er  the  yellow  year,  destroys  the  pains 
Of  labouring  oxen,  and  the  peasant's  gains; 
Unroots  the  forest  oaks,  and  bears  away 
Flocks,  fields,  and  trees,  an  undistinguished  prey. 
— Virgil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Vast  globes  of  fire  amid  the  ceaseless  whirl 

Of  smoke  voluminous,  now  dim,  now  bright, 
As  the  cloud  fluctuates,  high  to  heaven  upcurl, — 

The  blust'ring  winds  add  fury  to  their  flight; 

Then  join  the  scatter 'd  flames;  a  sudden  light 
Strikes  the  awed  host,  the  arm  in  mute  amaze; 

'Tis  done!  the  pile  so  terrible  in  fight, 
Sinks  in  a  lofty,  broad,  columnar  blaze; 
And  one  brief  hour  destroys  the  workmanship  of  days. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

Swift  through  the  town  the  warrior  bends  his  way, 
The  wanton  courser  thus  with  reins  unbound 
Breaks  from  his  stall,  and  beats  the  trembling  ground; 
Pamper *d  and  proud,  he  seeks  the  wonted  tides. 
And  laves  in  height  of  blood  his  shining  sides; 
His  head  now  freed,  he  tosses  to  the  skies; 
His  mane  dishevell'd  o'er  his  shoulders  flies; 
He  snuffs  the  females  in  the  distant  plain, 
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And  springs,  exulting,  to  his  fields  again. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Pope's  Translation. 

As  when  a  wild  steed  in  the  stalls  of  kings 

Fed  for  the  battle,  from  his  manger  breaks; 
O'er  vales,  o'er  mountains  to  his  loves  he  springs, 

Seeks  the  known  meads,  or  to  the  river  takes; 

His  curl'd  mane  dances  on  his  back;  he  shakes 
His  haughty  neck  aloft;  his  broad  hoofs  sound 

Like  the  black  thunder;  with  the  bright  fire-flakes 
Struck  forth  from  his  swift  tramplmg,  burns  the  ground 
And  with  his  nelghings  shrill  he  fills  the  world  around. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

But  now  the  Night  extends  her  awful  shade; 
The  goddess  parts  you;  be  the  night  obeyed. 

— Vu'gil:     Eneid,  Dryden's  Translation. 

Suspend,  my  sons,  your  rage: 
Equal  you  glory,  equal  is  your  might; 
No  longer  then  this  invet'rate  warfare  wage, 
Nor  with  the  rude  sounds  unamiable  affright 
Rashly  the  holy  ear  of  quiet-keeping  Night! 

Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

As  full-blown  poppies,  overcharged  with  rain 
Decline  the  head,  and  drooping  kiss  the  plain; 
So  sinks  the  youth:  his  beauteous  head,  depres'd 
Beneath  his  helmet,  drops  upon  his  breast. 

— Homer:    Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 

O  grief!  O  anguish  1  he  beheld  his  gay 
And  late  so  smiling  Lesbin  lowly  laid. 
Like  a  fine  flower  cut  down,  and  drooping  undecayed. 

— Tasso:  Jer.  Del. 

A  dreadful  gleam  from  his  bright  armor  came, 
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And  from  his  eye-balls  flash 'd  the  living  flame. 

— Homer:     Iliad,  Pope's  Trans. 

His  eyes  were  like  dragons  flashing  through  the  dark. 

— Tasso:     Jer.  Del. 

His  eyes  from  desire  and  passion 
Trembled  like  a  sparkling  star. 

— Tasso:  Jer.  Del. 

That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall: 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world . 

— Shakespeare:     The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

How  from  yon  sacristy,  athwart  the  night, 
Its  beams  the  ever  burning  taper  throws, 

AYhile  ever  waning,  fades  the  glimmering  light, 
As  gathering  darkness  doth  around  it  close  I 

So  night-like  gloom  doth  in  my  bosom  reign. 

— Goethe :     Faust. 

Ah,  whereso'er  I  go 

With  woe,  with  woe,  with  woe. 

My  anguish 'd  breast  is  aching! 
When  all  alone  I  creep, 
I  weep,  I  weep,  I  weep, 

Alas!  m}'  heart  is  breaking! 

The  flower-pots  at  my  window 

Were  wet  with  tears  of  mine, 
The  while  I  pluck'd  these  blossoms, 

At  dawn  to  deck  thy  shrine! 

When  early  in  my  chamber 
Shone  bright  the  rising  morn, 

I  sat  there  on  my  pallet. 

My  heart  with  anguish  torn. 

— Goethe:    Faust. 
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The  oak-wood  is  roaring, 

Tlie  clouds  gather  o'er; 
There  silteth  a  maiden 

Beside  the  green  shore; 
There  breakers  are  dashing  with  might,  with  might. 
And  she  sighs  out  aloud  in  the  gloomy  night. 
And  weeping,  thus  waileth  she: 
My  heart  it  is  broken. 

The  world  is  a  void, 
Nothing  more  can  give  it  me, 

For  hope  is  destroyed. 

— Schiller:     The  Maiden's  Lament. 

The  Catholic  church  stands  on  a  height  that  over- 
looks the  main ,  the  lash  of  whose  tides  frequently  blends 
with  the  chants  of  the  priests.  Within,  the  edifice  is 
loaded  by  ornaments  of  indifferent  taste;  but  pausing 
beneath  the  portico,  the  soul  delights  to  recall  its  purest 
of  emotions — religion — while  gazing  at  the  superb  spec- 
tacle, the  sea,  on  which  man  never  left  his  trace.  He 
may  plough  the  earth ,  or  cut  his  way  through  mountains , 
or  contract  rivers  into  canals,  for  the  transport  of  his 
merchandise;  but  if  his  fleets  for  a  moment  furrow  the 
ocean  its  waves  as  instantly  efface  this  slight  mark  of 
servitude,  and  it  again  appears  such  as  it  was  on  the 
the  first  day  of  creation. 

— Madame  De  Stael :     Corinne,  or  Italy. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 

Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  whose  watery  plain 

The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd  and  unknown. 
***** 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
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Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 

And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 

The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts: — not  so  thou. 

Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — •* 
Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

The  islands,  the  continents,  the  shores  of  civilized 
and  savage  realms,  the  capitals  of  kings,  are  worn  by 
time,  washed  away  by  the  waves,  consumed  by  the 
flame,  or  sunk  by  the  earthquake;  but  the  ocean  still  re- 
mains, and  still  rolls  on  in  the  greatness  of  its  unabated 
strength .  Over  the  majesty  of  its  form  and  the  marvel 
of  its  might,  time  and  disaster  have  no  power.  Such  as 
creation's  dawn  beheld  it  rolleth  now. 

— Walter  Colton :     Grandeur  of  the  Ocean. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 

'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  freedom,  and  then  Glory — when  that  fails, 

Wealth,  vice,  corruption — barbarism  at  last. 
— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage. 

We  talk  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  of  peace  and  civil- 
ization ;  but  I  found  those  were  not  the  words  which  the 
muse  of  History  coupled  together:  that  on  her  lips  the 
words  were  peace  and  sensuality,  peace  and  selfishness, 
peace  and  corruption,  peace  and  death. 

— John  Ruskin :     Lecture  on  War. 


U' 


T  pardon  the  being  I  so  loved,"  she  continued,  with 
a  failing  voice;  **may  he  be  happy  with  you;  but  when 
in  his  turn  he  is  called  on  to  die,  then  may  he  recollect 
the  poor  Corinne.     She  will  watch  over  him,  if  heaven 
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permits;  for  those  never  cease  to  love  whose  love  has 
had  the  strength  to  cost  them  life." 

— Madame  De  Stael:     Corinne,  or  Italy. 

The  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sun  flower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose. 

— Thomas  Moore:    Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing 

Young  Charms. 

I  remember  one  that  perished,  sweetly  did  she  speak  and 

move, 
Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 

Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love 

she  bore.? 
No  she  never  loved  me  truly,  love  is  love  forever  more. 

— Tennyson:     Locksley  Hall. 

I  defied  the  arms  of  Catiline — I  will  not  tremble  at 
yours!  Nay,  I  should  cheerfully  fling  myself  into  the 
gulf  if  my  death  would  restore  the  public  freedom,  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  Roman  people  could  thus  be  exas- 
perated at  once  to  the  crisis  which  has  so  long  been  com- 
ing on. 

— Cicero:     Oration  Against  Mark  Antony. 

•  I  know  not  how  I  should  feel  if  called  upon  to  suffer 
death  for  my  country.  I  am  not  the  stuff  that  martyrs 
are  made  of,  but  if  my  life  could  redeem  this  nation  from 
the  infamy  with  which  she  is  now  clothed,  I  ought  to  go 
to  my  grave  as  freely  as  I  ever  went  to  bed. 

— J.  S.  Black:    The  South  Carolina  Case. 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies 
But  in  battalions. 

— Shakespeare:    Hamlet. 
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So  disasters  come  not  singly, 
But  as  if  they  watched  and  waited, 
Scanning  one  another's  motions, 
When  the  first  descends,  the  others 
Follow,  follow,  gathering  flock- wise 
Eound  their  victim,  sick  and  wounded. 
First  a  shadow,  then  a  sorrow. 
Till  the  air  is  dark  with  anguish. 

Longfellow:     The  Song-  of  Hiawatha. 

Speak  of  me  as  T  am;  nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice;  then  must  you  speak 

Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

— Shakespeare:     Othello. 

Count  ye  that  fabulous  which  gossips  tell. 
That  she  had  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well — 
That  Essex's  fate  weighed  her  worn  spirit  down, 
And  she  must  feel  a  love  she  dare  not  own. 

— John  G.  Freeze:     Vanity  of  Greatness. 

What  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

— Milton :     Paradise  Lost. 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can; 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

— Pope :     Essay  on  Man. 

Here  vigor  fail'd  the  towering  fantasy: 
But  yet  the  will  rolled  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  every  motion,  by  the  love  impell'd. 
That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars. 

— Dante:     Divine   Comedy. 
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Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above, 
Heaven's  harmony  is  univeral  love. 

— William  Cowper:     The  Progress  of  Error. 

In  peace  love  tunes  the  shepherd's  reed; 

In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior's  steed; 

In  halls  in  gay  attire  is  seen; 

In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove, 

And  men  below,  and  saints  above; 

For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love. 

— Scott:    The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 

Was  a  fairy  city  of  the  heart. 
Rising  like  water  columns  from  the  sea. 

Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart; 

And  Otway,Radcliffe,  Schiller,  Shakespeare's  art, 

Had  stamp 'd  her  image  in  me,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  ever  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  was  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a  show.  [ 
— Byron:     Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimag-e. 

From  my  first  years  my  soul  was  filled  with  thee 
I  saw  thee  midst  the  flowers  the  lowly  boy 
Tended,  unmarked  by  thee, — a  spirit  of  bloom. 
And  joy  and  freshness,  as  spring  itself 
Were  made  a  living  thing,  and  wore  thy  shape! 

Thy  bright  image. 
Glassed  in  my  soul,  took  all  the  hues  of  glory, 
And  lured  me  on  to  those  inspiring  toils 
By  which  man  masters  men. 

— E.  B.  Lytton:    The  Lady  of  Lyons. 
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